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NOTES ON THE EFFECTS OF EMIGRA- 
TION UPON SCANDINAVIA 


N AN important article published more than a decade ago, 
| Professor Shepherd called attention to the many ways in 
which the expansion of Europe had operated to determine 
the development of that Continent’s own civilization.' He also 
made many valuable suggestions for research. Two kinds of re- 
actions, it seemed to him, were inherent in the expansion of 
Europe, the “outward” and the “homeward.” He affirmed it to 
be his conviction that “the possibilities of investigation sug- 
gested by a survey of the process by which the world at large 
has become Europeanized, are neither so novel nor so interesting 
and important as those involved in a study of the reaction of its 
expansion upon the life and thought of Europe itself.”’? In 1920, 
Professor Gillespie, under Professor Shepherd’s inspiration, 
published an excellent study of the effects of the overseas ac- 
tivities of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
upon her cultural life.* Since 1920, the desirability of further 
research in the field suggested by Professor Shepherd has not 
1 William R. Shepherd, “The expansion of Europe,” Political science quarterly, 
XXXIV (1919), 43-60, 210-25, and 392-412. 
2 Ihid., p. 210. 


3 James Edward Gillespie, The influence of oversea expansion on England to 1700 
(New York, 1920). 
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diminished; on the contrary, the “Americanization of Europe” 
—so loudly applauded and deplored—which has been taking 
place since the war, would seem to supply the strongest possible 
emphasis for his viewpoint. It is noteworthy, therefore, that 
among the “areas which might profitably be exploited” in 
modern European history, the Committee of the American 
Historical Association on the Planning of Research has included 
“the effects of emigration upon Europe.‘ The increasing em- 
phasis placed by modern historians upon social history also 
affords a weighty argument for the study of the “homeward” 
effects of emigration. The present writer has investigated some 
of the results of emigration upon the Scandinavian countries. 
That investigation has not resulted in anything approximating 
a definitive, or exhaustive, study of the subject—its scope is far 
too great and the source materials much too scattered for that— 
so that what is herewith submitted is a mere sample; but per- 
haps it is enough to demonstrate the presence of valuable ore in 
this area and to indicate some of the problems which it presents. 

The Scandinavian countries offer special opportunities for the 
study of the “homeward” reactions of emigration. In propor- 
tion to their populations they have contributed more heavily to 
the stream of emigration than almost any other region in Eu- 
rope. They are small countries, a fact which at once places de- 
sirable limits upon the problem. Throughout the whole period 
of emigration, moreover, they have had a high standard of cul- 
ture; they have therefore been quite as aware of the phenomenon 
of emigration as any part of Europe. This alertness has mani- 
fested itself in a large literature of discussion and a few official 
reports, but, unfortunately, that discussion has concerned itself 
far more with the causes of emigration and its possible remedies 
than with its positive effects. It is a curious fact that no com- 
prehensive attempt has been made by the Scandinavians them- 
selves to assess the results of this most important movement of 
population. The investigator is therefore at once confronted 
with the problem of finding the evidence upon them. It is com- 
paratively easy to discover fragmentary, usually unsubstan- 

* Historical scholarship in America: needs and opportunities (New York, 1932), p. 76. 
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tiated, but often highly tantalizing, suggestions of such con- 
sequences, in the literature of the Scandinavian countries relat- 
ing to emigration and presumably in that of others. Frequently, 
too, treatises on special branches of industry or on social con- 
ditions concede the influence of emigration. The great task that 
remains to be done is to follow the trails back to reliable sources, 
on the basis of which the reality of the supposed effects may be 
demonstrated, or proved false. 

That the best authorities on emigration in the Scandinavian 
countries credit it with many important results to the home 
country, is proved by nothing so well as by the words of Gustav 
Sundbirg: “....To discuss ‘Swedish emigration’ is the same 
as to discuss ‘Sweden’; there is hardly a single political, social 
or economic problem in our country, which has not been con- 
ditioned, directly or indirectly, by the phenomenon of emigra- 
tion.’> The literature of Norway and Denmark is in funda- 
mental agreement with this dictum. Even allowing for possible 
exaggeration, therefore, it becomes necessary to limit the dis- 
cussion to a few of the more obvious economic and social effects 
of emigration upon the Scandinavian countries. 

1. Emigration has served to direct attention to economic prob- 
lems.—The loss of thousands of persons annually has, in in- 
creasing degree as the twentieth century approached, caused 
economists and officials to urge the stimulation and develop- 
ment of economic life as the only efficacious method of counter- 
acting it. As early as 1763, the Swedish Academy of Science, 
steeped in mercantilism and therefore alarmed at even the 
small emigration of that day, offered a prize for a study of its 
causes and cure. The occasion is memorable in the history of 
economic theory in Sweden, because it offered Anders Chy- 
denius an opportunity to attack the restrictive principles of 
mercantilism and to advance those more liberal points of view, 


5 Emigrationsutredningen, Betiinkande (Stockholm, 1913), p. 660. This volume is the 
editorial digest of the monumental study of emigration in Sweden, undertaken by an 
official commission headed by the country’s foremost statistician, Gustav Sundbirg. 
The investigations were made in 1907-13, and were published in 1908-13. The whole 
report consists of Sundbiirg’s editorial digest and twenty Bilaga, or appendixes, bound 
in eleven large volumes. 
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which received their best formulation in Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of nations. ““Where one detects a sizeable emigration,” wrote 
Chydenius, “‘one may safely conclude that there is some sort of 
constraint. But wherever inhabitants congregate it is certain 
that nothing else than freedom attracts them.’ Freedom for 
the individual in his economic activities, Chydenius believed, 
would enable him to make a living at home; then it would not 
be necessary for him to emigrate. As soon as Norwegian emigra- 
tion got well started, in the 1830’s it began to serve, there also, 
as a basis of attack upon the system which restricted the econom- 
ic and occupational freedom of the individual.’ In 1842, Nor- 
way revised her economic legislation in the spirit of laissez 
faire. When, in 1845, a ministerial committee reported on the 
new national problem of emigration,’ that spirit so dominated 
it that, although it recognized that Norway’s economic develop- 
ment was inadequate to maintain the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, it did not draw the conclusion that the government 
ought to intervene to effect a more rapid rate of progress. Cer- 
tain editors were not so completely indoctrinated, however, and 
it is not strange to find some of them, in the 1850’s, urging the 
stimulation of trade, industries, fisheries, and agriculture by 
means of governmental enterprise.’ The period of thorough- 


6 Henrik Schiick and Kark Warburg, Illustrerad svensk litteraturhistoria (4 vols., 2d 
enlarged ed., Stockholm, 1911-16), III, 202; Sundbiirg, p. 57; Nils Wohlin, Den svenska 
jordstyckningspolitiken i de 18:de och 19: de drhundradena (Stockholm, 1912), pp. 78-80; 
Anders Chydenius, Politiska skrifter (Helsingfors, 1880), passim; Georg Schaumann, 
Biografiska under sikningar om Anders Chydenius (Helsingfors, 1908), passim; K. Pet- 
ander, De nationalekonomiska dskddningarna i Sverige sidan de framtrdda i litteraturen 
(Stockholm, 1912), I, 229-82; Eli F. Heckscher, ““Chydenius, Anders,” in Encyclo- 
paedia of the social sciences, III, 468. 

7 Cf. e.g., the editorial article, “Bref fra en norsk Bonde til sin Konge,”’ with which 
Peder Soelvold launched his new journal, Faedrelandsvennen (Christiania), January 1, 
1838, pp. 6-7. 

8 By 1843, emigration from Norway had become a continuous movement and had 
attained to such proportions as to cause great alarm. It was in satisfaction of a wide- 
spread public demand that the government, in that year, appointed a committee on the 
matter. The committee reported in 1845, and its report is the earliest of its kind in 
the Scandinavian countries. The document may be found in Storthingsforhandlinger, 
1845, Propositioner, No. 6. 

® Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian migration to America, 1825-1860 (Northfield, 
Minn., 1931), p. 353. 
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going laissez faire was short in Norway; the government was 
building railroads and highways, and was erecting a telegraph 
system, in the 1850’s. Agriculture had become the object of 
special public concern. This change in attitude was, of course, 
due to many causes, most of which are well known. But it would 
be interesting to discover whether—and if at all, to what extent 
—the annual emigration of thousands operated to break down 
the previous complacency. 

As the nineteenth century moved into its last quarter, a period 
when the theory of laissez faire was further weakened by the 
socialist and protectionist movements, and when, at the same 
time, there was a sharp steepening of the emigration curve, a 
strong reaction set in against the earlier comparative indifference 
toward the annual exodus. This was especially true of Sweden. 
Between 1865 and 1882, several bills were introduced in the 
Riksdag with the purpose of placing restrictions upon the free- 
dom to emigrate; not one was adopted.” Between 1882 and 1904 
not a single bill was introduced," but in the press and through 
the medium of books and pamphlets a lively discussion was 
carried on, which was surprisingly unanimous in urging the 
“Americanization” of Swedish economic life. Typical of this 
argument is that of Ernst Beckman, a member of the Riksdag, 
later a founder of the Liberal party, a man who had traveled 
extensively in the United States to study the effects of emigra- 
tion among the emigrants themselves and had married an Amer- 
ican wife. Beckman wrote, in 1883: 

Let us increase the opportunities for profitable labor by heightened, but 
rational, enterprise in all fields, extend the area of cultivable soil both with 
and without public aid, create more and more opportunities for the humble to 
acquire their own property, combat whiskey and the tendency toward 
luxuries, find new ways by which to collect small savings and make them pro- 


ductive, show the laborer respect and consideration, remove unnecessary re- 
strictions upon religious freedom,—in short, let us by such means as these 


10 Riksdagens protokoller, 1867, Andra kammarens protokoll, IV, 334; 1869, Férsta 
kammarens protokoll, 1, 480, and A.K.P., II, 14; F.K.P., I, 180 and 131, and A.K.P., 
I, 178, and IV, 56; 1870, A.K.P., I, 435; 1873, F.K.P., I, 151, and A.K.P., I, 208; 
1881, F.K.P., III, No. 30, 14, and A.K.P., No. 38, 11; 1881, A.K.P., I, No. 16, 41; 1882, 
A.K.P., I, No. 14, 4. 


" Register till Riksdagens protokoll med Bihang, 1867-99, and 1900-1910, passim. 
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“move America over to Sweden” in the best sense of the term, and then it 
will very likely be demonstrated that we have found the method by which 
emigration can be kept within proper bounds." 


Meanwhile, protagonists of the protective tariff in Sweden 
were arguing that only by its adoption and the ensuing stimula- 
tion of economic life could emigration be reduced." In 1904, the 
Swedish Riksdag adopted a resolution expressing the convic- 
tion that the causes of emigration were fundamentally economic, 
and that the only effective deterrent would be the promotion of 
industry and agriculture by public and private agencies." It 
even recommended sending a commission to the United States 
to study American business methods, but, to the great disgust 
of many of the members, the bureau of commerce declined to do 
so.” In both Sweden and Norway national anti-emigration 
societies were formed in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, which placed as the cardinal point on their programs the 
removal of the economic necessity for emigration. 

No doubt the economic transformation that has marked the 
Scandinavian countries in the last fifty or sixty years would have 
taken place in any event; it is therefore impossible to estimate 
precisely how far it was accelerated by the agitation just de- 
scribed. But it seems safe to assert that this agitation was one 


12 Ernst Beckman, Amerikanska studier (Stockholm, 1883), I, 182. See also the fol- 
lowing: Axel Lindberg, Ndgra betraktelser rirande friimjandet af landets jordbruk och 
hiimmandet af emigrationen (Uppsala, 1882); Sidney Wood Cooper, (American consul- 
general at Gothenburg), Rambles in Sweden (Gothenburg, 1884), pp. 198-200; James 
Calvert, Emigration och jernvdgspolitik (Gothenburg, 1906); Gustav Sundbirg, Emigra- 
tionen [Svensk politik. Foreningen Heimdals Forelisningar, VIII] (Upsala, 1906), especi- 
ally pp. 12-13 and 21-22. 

13 Knut Wicksell, Om utvandringen, dess betydelse och orsaker (Stockholm, 1882), 
passim and p. 90. 

M4 Sundbiirg, Emigrationsutredningen, Betiinkande, pp. 15-22. This was also the con- 
clusion of the Norwegian commission of 1912-13; cf. Utvandringskomiteen 1912-13, 
Indstilling IT, “Lov om utvandring, m.v.”’ (Christiania, 1913-15), p. 217. 

%C, A. Hult, “N&gra tankar om emigrationen,” Social Tidskrift (Stockholm), 
VII (1907), 54-55. 

16 In Sweden, Nationalféreningen mot Emigrationen [National Association against 
Emigration], founded in 1907; cf. Paul Bergholm, Nationalféreningen mot Emigra- 
tionen, 1907-1917 (Stockholm, 1917), passim. In Norway, Ny Jord (“New Soil’’), 
founded in 1909, and Nordmandsforbundet; cf. Norges Statskalender, 1930, p. 1158. 
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of the factors operating to furnish its psychological prerequi- 
sites.” 

2. Emigration has caused certain direct economic losses and 
gains.—All political economists recognize that the emigrant is, 
by as much as it costs to produce him, by as much property and 
capital as he carries with him, and by as much as he pays to 
foreign passenger lines for his passage, an economic loss to the 
country of emigration. The best authorities, however, admit 
the impossibility of precise calculations on the basis of the 
sources known at present.'® There is reason to believe that a 
study of parish records and emigrants’ correspondence, as well 
as the local Scandinavian newspapers and religious journals, 
would yield much detailed information, on the basis of which 
lines could be drawn more closely. In such a study, American 
local and immigrant history should certainly not be overlooked. 

By the gifts and contributions which the emigrant sends home 
to his neighbors and relatives, he compensates the country of 
his birth for the loss in national wealth which he himself repre- 
sents. That this compensation often becomes a recognizable 
item in the national income of the emigration country is proved 
by the experiences of several nations, and not least by those of 
Sweden and Norway. Beckman estimated, as a result of his 
investigations at American banks, that, as early as 1882, Sweden 
received in this way an annual sum approaching $3,000,000. 
The Swedish official statistician, Lilienberg, works out an average 
of about $9,450,000 for the years 1922-27, and the economist, 
Silverstolpe, put the figure at $10,000,000 for 1927.!° For Nor- 
way the emigration commission of 1912-13 estimated that the 
annual sum thus received then amounted to about $10,000,000, 
and concluded that, “in view of this fact it seems possible to 
maintain that, by and large, emigration does not involve finan- 

17 This is also the contention of the capable student of Scandinavian economic de- 


velopment, Pov! Drachmann, Industrial development and commercial policies of the three 
Scandinavian countries, ed. Harald Westergaard (New York, 1915), pp. 80-81, 100. 


18 Cf., especially, Wicksell, pp. 12-32. 

19 A. Lilienberg, “Sveriges betalningsbalans, 1922-1927,”’ Komersiella Meddelanden, 
XV (Sept., 1928), 748; G. Westin Silverstolpe, Svenskt naringsliv i tjugonde seklet ‘Stock- 
holm, 1929), p. 141. 
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cial loss for our country.” Ten million dollars is approximately 
what Norway expended on sickness insurance in 1927, or 1928.” 
The emigrant remittances to Sweden in 1927 were practically 
equivalent to the sum spent by the central government on old 
age pensions in that year, and more than two-thirds of what was 
paid out altogether.” There is, as yet, very little evidence on 
the use to which these remittances have been put, and precision 
in this matter is clearly an unattainable ideal. An examination 
of such sources as local newspapers, local public records, mem- 
oirs, and correspondence between remitters and recipients 
should prove very fruitful, however. It would almost certainly 
show that American dollars contributed heavily to the relief of 
poverty and to meet the perennial need for capital with which to 
pay off mortgages and improve farms. At any rate, there were 
few, indeed, who agreed with Adrian Molin, that Sweden ought 
proudly to refuse these “‘alms”’: 

We do not need gifts of mercy. Since we have been able to give those, who 
have deserted their country, an education of which they in many cases may 
be justly proud, we shall no doubt also be able to support their poverty- 
stricken and abandoned fathers and mothers.” 

3. Emigration has been a stimulus to shipping and ship-build- 
ing.—Shipping was more likely than any other branch of eco- 
nomic life to be directly stimulated by emigration. There is 
some very good evidence of the reality of such stimulation, so 
far as Danish, and especially Norwegian, shipping is concerned. 
But a scientific investigation of the problem is still to be made. 
Neither the Swedish nor the Danish sail-shipping seem to have 
been much affected; emigration from those countries began too 
late for that. Sweden, furthermore, was slow to substitute 
steam for sail and to establish transatlantic passenger lines; con- 
sequently it was only in the twentieth century that her shipping 

*” Utvandringskomiteen, 1912-13, Indstilling II, ““Lov om utvandring, m.v.,”’ p. 217. 
This commission was established in response to public demand similar to that which in 


Sweden called Emigrationsutredningen into being. Its work was not so thorough, nor 
its findings so important, as those of the Swedish commission. 


1 Statistisk drbok for kongeriket Norge, 1930, p. 124. 
22 Statistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1930, p. 214. 


3 Adrian Molin, Svenska spérsmdl och kraf (Stockholm, 1905), p. 143. 
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felt the stimulation of emigration. Far earlier than either Nor- 
way or Sweden, however, Denmark acquired a steamship line, 
Det forenede Dampskibs Selskab, founded by C. F. Tietgen in 
1866, which engaged in the transportation of emigrants from 
the Baltic to the European ports of the great English, German, 
and French lines to America.” When this line, in 1895, opened 
a direct route to the United States, it continued to depend in 
large part for its successful operation upon the emigrant traffic 
provided by the Scandinavian countries and Russia. To anyone 
who is acquainted with the réle that this steamship line has 
played in Danish economy, the importance of emigration to 
Denmark will be obvious. 

In contrast to Swedish and Danish shipping, that of Norway 
received considerable early stimulus from the emigrant traffic. 
The first emigrants left in 1825, but it was over ten years be- 
fore others followed. In the late 1830’s, however, Norwegian 
emigration began in earnest, and at once certain vessels began 
to specialize in the traffic. In 1842, shipowners advertised for 
passengers, and in 1843 the zealous promoting activities of cer- 
tain skippers in the provinces of Voss and Hardanger aroused 
a widespread angry discussion.” The period since 1815 had, 
however, been marked by the most intense economic stringency. 
It was not possible, therefore, to arouse any effective public 
opinion against a movement which promised both to relieve the 
country of some of its surplus population and to stimulate 
economic activities. The new life that emigration was infusing 
into Norwegian shipping was not overlooked by the commission 
which reported in 1845; on the contrary, a proposal to subject 
emigration to strict regulation was viewed with disfavor, on the 
ground that it would only cause emigrants to sail by foreign- 
owned vessels.”® The commission also noted that: 

This freightage of human beings probably has provided the opportunity 


to exploit more profitably the American market for the products of the Nor- 
wegian iron foundries, so that this industry, which is so important for our 


* Julius Schovelin, Det Forenede Dampskibs Selskabs Aktieselskab. 40 Aars Udvikling 
(Copenhagen, 1906), pp. 11-12, and passim. 

% Blegen, pp. 133-37 and 235. 

% Storthingsforhandlinger, 1845, Propositioner, No. 6, pp. 26-27. 
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country, and which gives employment to a not inconsiderable number of citi- 
zens, of late has taken on new life, after having been threatened with collapse 
as a result of the prevailing unfortunate trade conditions. .. . . 

When, in 1849, Great Britain adopted free trade, Norwegian 
emigration was quickly deflected to the port of Quebec, though 
destined for the United States, for thereafter Norwegian ships 
could carry emigrants and freight, or ballast, to Quebec, and 
return to a British port with Canadian lumber.” Emigrants 
thus came to constitute an important cargo. In 1848, about 
1,400 Norwegians crossed to America; in 1849, it took twenty- 
four vessels to carry the direct passenger traffic to New York, 
and, in all, some 4,000 Norwegians emigrated. In 1854, nearly 
fifty Norwegian emigrant vessels landed at Quebec.” Under 
this stimulus, in the 1850’s, the best sailing vessels in practically 
every Norwegian seacoast town of any importance were put into 
the emigrant traffic. 

The demand of this traffic for speed and comfort was, further- 
more, one of the factors that led to a revival of the ship-building 
industry in Norway and to the adoption of the native modifica- 
tion of the clipper ship. Another, and more important, factor 
was, of course, the world-wide prosperity of the fifties, reflected 
in high and profitable freight rates. Norwegian ship-building 
had reached a high stage of technological achievement during 
the “good years” before 1807; but it had declined thereafter in 
quantity to the point where hardly more than a thousand tons 
were built in a year, and in quality to a stage where it had be- 
come the occupation of mere itinerant carpenters.*! Some slight 
improvement there was, to be sure, after 1825, but it was not 
until the late thirties and early forties that this industry began 
to recover in earnest. This development was primarily due, of 
course, to the general improvement in the conditions of world- 
trade, but partly to the incipient emigrant traffic. But foreign 
countries had better and faster ships; by 1850, therefore, this 


7 Ibid., p. 26. 

% Blegen, p. 351. 2 Tbid., pp. 267 and 356. 

*S. B. Smith, Den norske sjifarts historie, ed. Jacob S. Worm-Miiller (Oslo, 1924—), 
III, Part I, 149-50. 

3 Thid., pp. 137-39. 
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traffic had begun to pass into their hands. It was largely to 
counteract this tendency that two young Norwegians, Jens 
Gram and Annanias Dekke, went to the United States to study 
the clipper ship. They returned to Bergen in the middle of the 
decade and began to build ships after the model of John Grif- 
fith’s “China clippers” with eminent success. Dekke deserves 
special credit for the new era in Norwegian ship-building; “‘it 
may safely be asserted that there have been constructed ships 
after his specifications in every single district in Norway.” 
These years and those immediately succeeding witnessed Nor- 
way’s achievement of a leading position among the sea-faring 
nations of the world, and in this development the emigration 
movement had its considerable share. 

Emigration has also been partly responsible for the creation 
of national transatlantic steamship lines. Denmark established 
one in 1895. The Norwegian-American Line was founded in 
1910, the Swedish-American Line in 1914. Both Norway and 
Sweden lagged behind England and Germany in substituting 
steam for sail, therefore their emigrants began more and more to 
cross the Atlantic by vessels of the latter countries. Repeated 
efforts were made in Sweden to found a national line to ply the 
Atlantic, but it was not until 1914 that they were rewarded 
with success. In the case of the Swedish-American Line, as 
well as in that of the Norwegian-American Line, the prospect 
of profit from the emigrant traffic figured prominently as bait 
for investors. By 1910, furthermore, visits by emigrants to their 
native lands had become so numerous, and the tourist traffic so 
important, that passenger vessels could count on business on the 
homeward, as well as on the outward, voyage.*‘ It is interesting 
to note that a considerable amount of stock in the Norwegian 
enterprise was subscribed by Norwegian emigrants in America,” 

* [bid., pp. 149-51. 

33 A. Rydfors, Konung Oskar II och Sveriges folk (Stockholm, 1897), p. 231; Sund- 
biirg, Emigrationsurtredningen, Betiinkande, pp. 171-72, 184-85, 197, and passim; 
Silverstolpe, p. 164. 


4 Endre Johannesen Svanie, Hvorledes vi vandt den Norske Amerikalinje (Oslo, 1926), 
p. 8. 


% Tbid., pp. 31-36. 
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and that Nordmandsforbundet, the society which has for its 
purpose the maintenance of the cultural bonds between Norway 
and her emigrated children, has its offices in the building of the 
Norwegian-American line in Oslo. As early as 1913, this line 
enjoyed an income from passenger traffic alone of more than 
2,000,000 kroner ($540,000) .* 

4. How has emigration affected industrial development?—Be- 
fore this question can be even approximately answered, a great 
deal of research must be done. Practically all students of 
Scandinavian economic conditions agree that, by draining away 
surplus labor, emigration has tended to accelerate the rise in 
wages. However, this assumption would seem to need more 
precise verification than it has had so far. It may prove im- 
possible to isolate emigration from the other factors that con- 
tributed to the improvement of industrial wages, but the at- 
tempt should be made. It must furthermore be remembered 
that, until about 1890, emigration was chiefly from the rural dis- 
tricts, which also sent large numbers annually to the urban in- 
dustrial centers to compete for employment. This was cogently 
pointed out by the Swedish economist, J. A. Leffler.” After 
1890, however, emigration of industrial labor increased until 
in the twentieth century it was usually equal to, and sometimes 
exceeded, the agrarian emigration.®* It was in this period, also, 
that the Scandinavian countries were finally industrialized. The 
Norwegian emigration commission of 1912-13 declares that, by 
contributing to the rise in wages, emigration has been instru- 
mental in promoting the process of mechanizing and rationaliz- 
ing industrial production. 

% Utvandringskomiteen, 1912-13, Indstilling II, ‘‘Lov om utvandring, m.v.,”’ p. 219. 

7 J. A. Leffler, “Om utvandringen,” Nationalekonomiska foreningens forhandlinger, 
XII (1889), 56-57. 

* Proportionally, urban emigration, after 1890, came to exceed that of the rural 
districts to overseas destinations by a great deal. As far as Norway is concerned, the 
date for this change is not 1890, but 1871-75. Cf. Norges officielle statistik, 7 rekke, pp. 
$7 and 83. Cf., also, Statistisk drbok for kongeriket Norge, 1923, pp. 35-36, and 1930, pp. 
27-28; Statistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1930, p. 66; Salmonsens store konversations leksikon 
(2d ed., Copenhagen), XXIV, 177. 

% Utvandringskomiteen 1912-13, Indstilling II, “Lov om utvandring, m.v.,” p. 216. 
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Another tendency in the progress of Scandinavian industry 
which may properly, though only in part, be ascribed to the 
influence of emigration, is that of increasing the intensity and 
efficiency of labor. Long before emigration could have had any 
reaction at home, the desirability of schools for the purpose of 
building up technical skill was realized, and such schools were 
established. They have been largely responsible for the excel- 
lent reputation enjoyed by Scandinavian labor throughout the 
world. Attention to speed in labor, however, is comparatively 
recent. The fact that a much higher intensity of labor prevailed 
in America than at home and that the Scandinavian emigrant 
promptly and successfully adjusted himself thereto was noted 
almost as soon as emigration began. It was not, however, until 
the twentieth century that any conscious effort was made to 
imitate America in this respect; but then it was made by a group 
which was specially interested in the emigration question, name- 
ly, by the National Association against Emigration. It was the 
conviction of this group, which contained in its membership 
many leaders of Swedish industry, that the economic life of the 
country and the opportunities for employment would be pro- 
moted by speeding up the labor tempo. To this end the Associa- 
tion authorized scholarly studies of the problem, and conducted 
a considerable propaganda in its journal.“ This campaign pre- 
pared the ground in Sweden for the movement toward indus- 
trial efficiency whose chief exponent was Frederick Winslow 
Taylor and which reached the Scandinavian countries during 
the Great War. 

5. What has been the effect of emigration upon agriculture?— 
The inability of Scandinavian agriculture, in the retarded 
state of its development, to support a growing population was 
one of the earliest observations to which the phenomenon of 
emigration led. In 1851, J. A. Budde, the principal of an agri- 


“For a general discussion, cf. Elif Sylwan, Arbetsintensitetens problem. Ndgra 
synpunkter .. . . (Nationalféreningen mot emigrationen. Undersikelser rérande svenskt 
niringslif, 1) (Stockholm, 1910). Karl Petander, Arbetsintensiteten 1 Sveriges mekaniska 
verkstadsindustri [same series] (Stockholm, 1916), pp. 76, and 165-82, demonstrated 
that there had already been considerable improvement in the Swedish machine indus- 
tries. The journal of the Association is Hem i Sverige (Stockholm, 1908——-). 
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cultural school in Stavanger province in Norway, urged that 
emigration was unnecessary inasmuch as the adoption of im- 
proved methods of cultivation would afford ample support for 
Norway’s population.“ From this time forward, agricultural 
reformers in all three countries repeatedly raised the specter of 
emigration in their efforts to secure legislation and appropria- 
tions. To contend that this reform movement was due in whole, 
or even in the main, to concern over emigration would be an 
exaggeration, but it is entirely historical to say that this con- 
cern played a continual, though modest, part. In other ways, 
too, emigration has aided the modernization of Scandinavian 
agriculture. By relieving the soil of many a younger child, it 
probably retarded the process of excessive parcellization. This 
was the contention of the Norwegian commission of 1845; it is 
also the view of the best-informed student of Swedish economic 
development to 1930.” By thus relieving the soil, it also—so it 
seems reasonable to believe—to some extent relieved it of the 
debt-encumbrances so frequently contracted to satisfy inherit- 
ance claims, and made possible the application of borrowed 
money to productive uses. 

In a more direct way, too, the annual loss of rural population 
affected the transformation of agricultural life and production. 
The serious agricultural crisis of the 1880’s was, of course, itself 
to a great extent a result of European emigration. During the 
crisis, emigration continued to be a factor of very great impor- 
tance. This decade marks the highest point reached by the emi- 
gration curve for each of the three Scandinavian countries.“ 
Swedish economists unhesitatingly admit that the consequences 
of the depression would have been far more serious for their 
country had it not been for the relief afforded to the country- 
side by emigration, which, under the circumstances, was rela- 
tively overpopulated. To this relief the progress of industrializa- 


41 A. Budde, “From a letter about America,” translated by A. Sophie Bée with an 
introduction by Theodore C. Blegen, Publications of the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association: studies and records (Northfield, Minn., 1928), III, 43-57. 

“ Storthingsforhandlinger, 1845, Propositioner, No. 6, p. 27; Arthur Montgomery, 
Industrialismens genombrott i Sverige (Stockholm, 1931), p. 168. 

“8 For comparative figures, cf. Norges officielle statistik, 7 rekke, No. 25, p. 12. 
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tion, of course, also contributed.“ The “relief”? became so ex- 
tensive, in fact, that it produced an actual shortage of labor 
on the farms. Wages for such labor tended to decline during the 
early 1880’s to be sure, but not in the same proportion as the 
prices of agricultural products; and after 1885 they moved up- 
ward again.* Caught, thus, between the millstones of a reduced 
labor force and of a much reduced margin of profits, what did 
the Scandinavian farmer do? In the first place, he now pro- 
ceeded much more rapidly than before to mechanize his pro- 
duction; thus he would be able to manage with the reduced 
supply of labor and at the same time avoid paying the increase 
in wages normally produced by such a shortage.** In the second 
place, he began a movement for tariff protection, which, so far 
as Sweden was concerned, in 1888, gave him considerable ad- 
vantages on the home market.” In the third place, especially in 
Denmark, he turned toward the intensive cultivation of a 
limited area with his own and his family’s labor; this, together 
with his simultaneous swing toward animal husbandry and 
dairying and his adoption of co-operative marketing, brought 
his particular depression to an end. 

The movement toward intensive cultivation is worthy of 
special consideration.“ The rural labor shortage was felt most 

44 Sundbirg, Emigrationsutredningen, betinkande, pp. 180-81; David Davidson, the 
editor of Ekonomiskt Tidskrift, writing with the agricultural depression of 1929 in mind, 
considers that, in the 1880’s, emigration (now practically ceased) afforded as much re- 
lief as the adoption of the protective tariff and of tax revision. Cf. his article, ‘‘Retro- 
spektiva synpunkter p& jordbrukskrisen,” Ek. Tidskr., XX XI (1929), 193-94. Mont- 
gomery, p. 169, holds that the “depopulation”’ of the rural districts at this time caused 


Sweden to be spared many of the adverse social developments that afflicted several] 
other countries. 

* Montgomery, p. 306; Jirgen Pedersen, Arbejdslénnen i Danmark . . . . 1850-1913 
(Copenhagen, 1930), p. 51. 

“ Montgomery, p. 238; J. B. Krarup and S. C. A. Tuxen, Beskrivelse af Landbrugets 
Udvikling i Danmark fra 1835 indtil Nutiden (6 vols.; Copenhagen, 1904-12), passim; 
H. Juhlin Dannfelt (ed.), Lantbruket i Norden, 1875-1925 (Gothenburg, 1926), passim; 
and Anders Theodor Kiaer, Akershus Amt, 1814-1914 .... (Christiania, 1921), pp. 
192-93. 

7 For an estimate of the part played in the movement for protection by the national 
anxiety over the huge emigration cf. Drachmann, pp. 50, 94; Wicksell, p. 90. 


48 Cf., in this connection, the section on “Emigration and the distribution of the 
land,” infra, pp. 273-77. 
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acutely by proprietors of estates, and in all three countries this 
class urged public measures for dealing with it. Meanwhile, it 
was being conclusively demonstrated that, by turning to animal 
products and abandoning grain farming for the world-markets, 
the small farmer could escape from the depression—in other 
words, that small-scale farming was relatively more profitable 
than large-scale farming. In this situation many large land- 
owners preferred to sell part or all of their estates, and the 
opportunities for the acquisition of land and the making of a 
living so far increased that, in spite of a reduced emigration, it 
was necessary after 1900 to rely heavily on immigrant Polish 
labor for the cultivation of sugar beets.“ There has been a tend- 
ency among Swedish students of agricultural development to 
lay the blame on emigration for the failure of Sweden to keep 
pace with Denmark in the movement toward intensive, small- 
scale farming, on the theory that the human prerequisites of 
such a system were drained away. The blame appears, however, 
to be much more properly placed on the protective tariff. 

6. Emigration has compelled a study of social problems.—It has 
been shown that emigration forced the Scandinavian countries 
to an examination of their economic structure; it compelled 
them no less to undertake a critical study of their social institu- 
tions. Social maladies were recognized from the beginning to be 
important factors in stimulating emigration; therefore the op- 
ponents of emigration urged that they be removed, and, toward 
the close of the century, that social legislation be adopted which 
should provide at home the security sought by the emigrant in 
America.®! A quotation or two will illustrate their argument. 

“ Staby Jeppesen, “Udvandring og Indvandring her i Landet samt Betydningen 
deraf for vort Landbrug,” Aarbog for Landboret og Landikonomi, III (1918), 100-102; 
Lauritz Estrup, Vort Folks ékonomiske Fremtid (Copenhagen, 1922), p. 5. 

5 Knut Wicksell, Emigrationsutredningen, Bilaga XVIII, “Uttalanden af svenska 


vetenskapsmdn,” pp. 106-9; cf., also, the report of the Swedish tariff commission, Tulloch 
traktatkommitténs utredningar och betiinkande (Stockholm, 1924), XXXVI, Part I, 155-56. 

51 “We reformers used it [the question of emigration] as a vehicle for social legisla- 
tion,” Mr. E. H. Thirnberg, himself an active reformer, stated in a conversation with 
the writer in 1931. A study of the extent to which the issue was employed in the vari- 
ous campaigns for social reform has not been made. It would have to be based, not 
only on the literature of emigration, but on newspapers, magazines, official and unoffi- 
cial reports, and very largely upon the papers and debates of the parliaments. 
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Adrian Molin was not primarily a social reformer; he was the 
founder of the Swedish National Association against Emigra- 
tion; but his desire to curb emigration and to regenerate the 
national spirit of Sweden, humiliated by the secession of Nor- 
way from the union in 1905, impelled him straightway to ad- 
vocate reform. He wrote: 

The question of the retardation of emigration is. . . . at bottom identical 
with the great broad problem of the spiritual and material elevation of our 
people. When we work for a moral, religious, and patriotic revival among our 
people, for a freer and stronger system of education, reformed in the national 
direction, for the preparation of a decent existence for the fluctuating masses 
of day laborers by means of home ownership, protective legislation, social 
insurance, etc., for the development of a powerful industry, for the advance- 
ment of Swedish agriculture by creating opportunities for the children of rural 
laborers and tenants to acquire their own small plots and own homes,—when 
we do this, then we also strive for the restriction of emigration and for the 
future and greatness of Sweden.” 


E. H. Thérnberg demanded the evolution of a “new Sweden”’: 

A new Sweden with a modernly conceived, constantly progressive social 
policy, with a definitely worth-while removal of class injustices and social 
prejudices, with an unceasing process of education and uplift for the people 
on the foundations of universal rights of citizenship and true communal 
democracy.* 


It is possible here only to enumerate some of the specific social 
reforms urged by those opposed to emigration. The complete 
religious liberty finally attained in each of the three countries 
owes much to emigration.*4 The educational problem was early 
recognized to be closely related to emigration and always occu- 
pies a prominent place in the discussion.» Savings banks, pen- 
sions, and annuities were demanded and the movement for 


52 Molin, p. 141. 

53 E. H. Thérnberg, “Var utvandringsfriga,” Templarordens Studiebibliothek, I1 
(1907), 12-13. Cf. also, Sundbiirg, Emigrationsurtredningen, Betiinkande, pp. 9-12, and 
163; and the Norwegian Utvandringskomiteen, 1912-13, Indstilling II, “Lov om ut- 
vandring m.v.,” p. 21. 

54 Beckman, I, 171-72; Storthingsforhandlinger, 1845, Propositioner, No. 6, p. 25; 
George M. Stephenson, Religious aspects of Swedish immigration (Minneapolis, 1932), 
pp. 142-46; Blegen, pp. 123, and 219-21. 

55 Cf., e.g., Sundbirg, Emigrationsutredningen, Betinkande, pp. 155-57, and 865; 
Pontus Fahlbeck, ““Emigrationen. Dess orsaker och medlen att stiifja den,”’ Statsveten- 
skaplig Tidskrift (Lund), VI (1903), 204; N. J. F. Almkvist, Emigrationsutredningen och 
folkskolan (Hernésand, 1914), 12 pp.; Molin, passim; Beckman, I, 182. 
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social insurance was promoted. The attempt to equalize the tax 
burden, especially on the land, was supported. The special 
legislation of 1906, designed to protect the working classes from 
exploitation by the great timber companies in Norrland prov- 
ince, was the result, in no small part, of the efforts of those who 
were alarmed at the increasing emigration from Norrland.*” 

7. Emigration and the labor movement.—Upon the Scandinavi- 
an labor movement the effect of emigration has been twofold: 
on the one hand, it has operated as a safety valve for social dis- 
content; on the other, it has helped to create the necessary con- 
dition for a vigorous labor movement. These two results may 
appear to neutralize each other; but in fact the latter has out- 
weighed the former. To some extent, no doubt, the American 
frontier and other areas of colonization have been for the Scan- 
dinavian countries, as for the United States, havens of refuge 
for the unemployed and the socially discontented ;** it was often 
easier to emigrate and appropriate a part of the wilderness than 
to remain at home and wrest a victory from those who were 
strongly positioned. In Norway, the unfortunate class of 
Husmaend (cotters), which constituted one of the chief elements 
in the social ferment of the period 1848-52, has largely dis- 
appeared, partly as the result of emigration. The same is true 
of the corresponding class in Sweden.® From time to time, when 
confronted by an impregnable opposition, working-class groups 
have themselves resorted to emigration as an avenue of escape, 
thus relieving a static social order of their embarrassing pres- 
ence. This was especially true of the socialist organization un- 

5 Nils Wohlin, Ojaémnheterna i det kommunala skattetrycket pd landsbygden (Bro- 
schyrer utg. af Nationalféreningen mot Emigrationen, 1) (Stockholm, 1908). 

8? Gustaf Johanson, “‘Norrlindska arrendefrigan och emigrationen,” Social Tidskrift, 
VII (August, 1907), Afdelningen fir jordreform, 19-22; Karl Amark, Utvandring och 
néringslif i Norrland (Broschyrer utg. af Nationalfireningen mot Emigrationen IV) 
(Stockholm, 1912). 

58 Cf. the statement by Inspector Hvidsten of the Norwegian department of social 


affairs at the National Economic Conference in Oslo, 1925, “‘Arbeidsmarkedets stilling,” 
Den bkonomiske rikskonferanse, 1925 (MSS), pp. 37-39. 

59 Blegen, pp. 329-30; Simen Skappel, Om husmandsvaesenet i Norge. Dest oprindelse 
og utvikling (Videnskapsselskapets skrifter, II Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1922. No. 24) (Chris- 
tiania, 1922), pp. 175-77. 


© Montgomery, pp. 238-39. 
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der Marcus Thrane’s leadership in Norway, 1848-52. Not only 
did Thrane himself emigrate to Eau Claire, Wisconsin, a few 
years after being released from prison in 1858, but even at the 
height of his career he planned an organized emigration in order 
to compel the upper classes to realize the value of labor.*' The 
labor question became acute in Denmark in 1871. The organ- 
ized labor movement concentrated on the improvement of domes- 
tic conditions, but there were some who, like Thrane, could see 
salvation for those who might remain only in the emigration of 
a sufficient number to raise the value of labor in the estimation 
of the employing class. They organized the Danish Coloniza- 
tion Society for the purpose of exporting the excess labor popu- 
lation, and a member of parliament asked the government (in 
vain, of course) for a subvention. A journal was published for a 
few months, carrying emigration information, together with 
simple lessons in the English language; and an attempt was made 
to secure subscriptions to an emigration fund. It was a very 
short-lived enterprise, however.® Generally speaking, the Scan- 
dinavian labor organizations recognized that emigration relieved 
the home country of trouble-makers, and therefore opposed it; 
but there were occasions when not even they could resist the 
temptation to walk off the field, even so far as to Brazil.™ Fur- 
thermore, in 1923, unemployment became so serious in Sweden 
that even the socialist leader, Carl Lindhagen, was moved to 
support a planned and state-aided emigration.“ At times the 
public authorities went so far as to encourage, and almost com- 
pel, the emigration of persons who disturbed the status quo by 
their agitation or were likely to become public burdens. The 
two first organizers of the Danish labor and socialist movement 
in the 1870’s, Pio and Geleff, were, after a prison term induced 

610, A. Overland, Thraniterbevaegelsen (Christiania, 1903), p. 360; Halvdan Koht, 
Arbeiderrérsla av 1848 1 Norig (Norske folkeskrifter, 60) (Christiania, 1914), p. 46, and 
passim. 

62 Udvandrings-Tidende (Copenhagen), October 1, 1879—April 15, 1880, passim. 

63 In the Swedish general strike of 1909, a band of workers organized an ill-fated emi- 
gration to Brazil. Cf., Gista Olzon, Ett emigrationsdfventyr. Den senaste emigrationen 
till Brazilien. En redogirelse pd uppdrag av Nationalféreningen mot Emigrationen (Stock- 
holm, 1913). 


* Helmer Key, European bankruptcy and emigration (London, 1924), pp. 136-38 
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by the threats and the money of the Copenhagen police au- 
thorities to emigrate to America (1877). Rumor had it that 
Norwegian poor-relief boards occasionally provided a prospec- 
tive pauper with funds upon which to leave the country rather 
than face the prospect of having to maintain him for the re- 
mainder of his life.© 

On the basis of what has just been said, it might be supposed 
that emigration would tend to leave the labor movement partly 
without leaders and partly with only the more submissive ele- 
ments remaining. But this has certainly not been the case. It 
is commonly asserted that those who have chosen to leave their 
old homes have been the most enterprising elements in the popu- 
lation; the inference is that only the duller and less energetic 
ones have remained. But to the student of Scandinavian history 
during the last fifty years, and especially to the student of the 
Scandinavian labor movements, there would seem to be little 
basis for such an inference. When the proper economic and 
social conditions have been present, there has been no lack of 
enterprise in any phase of Scandinavian life. Now it was exactly 
the economic and social prerequisites of a strong labor move- 
ment that emigration helped to prepare. The Danish trade- 
union and socialist organizations were begun in the seventies, 
but it was not until the nineties that they had outgrown their 
children’s diseases; in Sweden and Norway, they began in the 
eighties but grew more rapidly than in Denmark and by the late 
nineties they, too, were beyond the earliest difficulties. It was 
at this juncture that two developments combined to create a 
favorable situation for labor. In the first place, industrializa- 
tion then entered upon a stage of more rapid progress and creat- 
ed a demand for workmen; in the second place, the great world 
economic crises now began to affect Scandinavian industry and 
trade more than formerly, creating a predisposition on the part 
of workers to emigrate when conditions were better in America 
than at home.® Thus a possible oversupply of labor threatened 
to be drained away, wages for those who remained tended to 


% C. E. Jensen and F. J. Borgbjerg, Socialdemokratiets Aarhundrede (Copenhagen, 
1904), II, 286-305; Wicksell, Om utvandringen, pp. 91-92. 


% Cf. Norges officielle statistik, 7 rekke, No. 25, p. 83. 
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rise, and labor was placed in a strong bargaining position. It 
became possible to build up very effective organizations, ca- 
pable of enforcing respect for higher demands in the matters of 
wages, hours, conditions of work and living. Emigration may, 
therefore, confidently be viewed as one of the reasons for the 
growing radicalism of the Scandinavian labor movements, 
especially that of Norway; it operated to create the prerequi- 
sites of its success and encouraged it to increase its demands.” 
It is worth noting also that Martin Tranmael, the stormy petrel 
of Norwegian labor for twenty years, the present editor of the 
central socialist daily, Arbeiderbladet, in Oslo, and since 1924 the 
dominating spirit in both the trade-unions and the Labor party, 
was apprenticed in the philosophy and tactics of the I1.W.W. 
while an immigrant on the American Pacific Coast. 

8. Emigration and the distribution of the land.—Scandinavian 
land policies have been profoundly influenced by the conditions 
which emigration has helped to create. The great majority of 
the emigrants of those countries have been farmers at home and 
have become farmers in America. Almost as soon as emigration 
got under way in Norway, i.e., in 1842, Johan R. Reiersen, the 
liberal editor of Christanssandsposten, urged that the state should 
promote the settlement of uncultivated, waste, and state lands 
at home, even to the extent of granting non-interest-bearing 
loans.® Thereafter, the suggestion appears repeatedly in the 
literature of emigration of these countries, but it was not until 
the beginning of the twentieth century that serious attempts 
were made to deflect the stream of emigration, or at least a part 
of it, to undeveloped land within the borders of those kingdoms, 
and to devise social land policies that would serve to make 
emigration less necessary. 

One of the most notable features of Danish social develop- 
ment in the last forty years has been the state-promoted divi- 
sion of larger estates into small holdings. In Denmark it is 
called the Husmand movement.” In the past, the term “Hus- 


67 Utvandringskomiteen, 1912-13, Indstilling IT, “Lov om utvandring, m.v.,”’ p. 216. 
68 Blegen, pp. 157-58. 


6 The most scholarly study of this movement is the one made by Jérgen Pedersen, 
Husmandsbruget (Copenhagen, 1928); more popular, but useful, nevertheless, are 
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mand” was applied to all married agricultural laborers occupy- 
ing a separate cottage, whether any land went with it or not. 
The transformation of Danish agriculture in the 1880’s demon- 
strated the power of the small holdings to survive the depression 
and accelerated the process of the voluntary division of estates. 
In the early 1890’s the heavy emigration of the past decade, both 
to the cities and to points overseas, had so far reduced the sup- 
ply of agricultural laborers upon the estates that their owners 
began to clamor for legislation which would operate to keep the 
laborers upon the land. Since laws restricting the freedom of the 
individual to move about at pleasure were out of harmony with 
the spirit of the age, the landlords demanded that the state 
should come to their assistance by providing the Husmaend 
(plural) with enough land to deter them from moving away from 
the community, but not with so much as to render them inde- 
pendent.” This employers’ motive to prevent emigration was 
not the only one that caused the Conservative Danish govern- 
ment of 1899 to adopt the Husmands-law of that year, for they 
were genuinely and philanthropically interested in doing some- 
thing for the lower classes, as were conservatives elsewhere in 
the late nineteenth century; but it did not harm the good work, 
that self-interest could simultaneously be served. Thus the first 
law was passed to enable the state to acquire land and to sell it 
to Husmaend in very small plots and on long-time, advantageous 
credit.”! But once the principle had been admitted that the 
state might, for the public good, engage in this type of activity, 
the door was opened for the Husmaend, now rapidly attaining 
political and class consciousness, to demand the division of 
estates on the general social principle that the soil belongs to 
society, and that, therefore, the right of ownership is necessarily 


Lauritz Thomas Arnskov, Small holdings in Denmark. 25 years’ legislation (reprinted 
from the Danish foreign office journal, Copenhagen, 1924, pp. 24); and Jens Damsgaard, 
Den moderne Husmandsbevaegelse (Silkeborg, 1912). 

7 This development was, of course, not peculiar to Denmark or to the Scandinavian 
countries. England, Germany, and other countries, also experienced a shortage of rural 
labor, and organized movements to provide small holdings. 


| Pedersen, Husmandsbruget, pp. 37-38. 
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limited by the exigencies of the general welfare.”? From the 
beginning, the Husmaend have championed the single tax of 
Henry George as the best instrument for cutting the unearned 
increment from the price of land and thereby bringing it into 
the hands of those who are able to make the best use of it. With 
the help of the Social Democrats, they have been successful in 
achieving land laws drawn up to harmonize with the social ideal 
of “land enough for every family to make its own living” and 
the denial of the right of anyone to possess so much land as to 
drive his fellow-citizen into emigration.” It goes without saying 
that emigration was not the chief cause of this movement. But 
it continued to furnish argument for the adoption of more ad- 
vanced laws of parcellization, for the Husmaend could always 
point, in support of their contention that inability to acquire 
land was driving them out of the country, to the fact that their 
class furnished an entirely disproportionate number of emi- 
grants." Since the virtual cessation of emigration in the 1920’s, 
the proponents of a radical land policy have argued that, since 
America has closed her door, social justice more than ever de- 
mands an equal distribution of the land.” 

On page 570 of Lange’s article appears the following state- 
ment: 


And the more America shut the door on the land-seeking worker, the more 
inevitable it was that the demand to “create an America in the homeland” 
should become the overshadowing issue. And this could be done only by a 
‘homestead legislation”’ of a kind that should be deeper and more enduring 
than that which America had adopted; it could only be achieved by wresting 
land values out of the hands of the landlord and of capital, and by making them 
the common property of the people. 


72 Cf. the resolutions adopted at various provincial and national meetings of the 
Husmaend, e.g., that of Kége (1902), and the program adopted in 1913 by the National 
Society of Husmaend, in P. Jeppesen, Husmandsbevaegelsens Historie gennem 25 Aar 
(Copenhagen, 1927), pp. 30-31, and 51-52. 

73 Pedersen, Husmandsbruget, passim. 

4 Cf., e.g., the points of view expressed in N. P. Jensen, ““Befolkningens Bortvan- 
dring fra Landdistrikterne i Tiaaret 1880-1890,” Dansk Tidsskrift (1901), 420-23 and 
439; also, Frode Aagaard, ‘“‘Udvandringen,” Tiden, VIII (1917), 57. 


7 J. L. Bjdrner, ‘“Menneskeeksport,” Det frie Blad, II (1922), 299; Jakob E. Lange, 
“Henry George: Amerika-Europa,” Tidsskrift for dansk Folkeoplysning, I (1927-28), 
563-71. 
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In Sweden the movement to redistribute the land has not been 
so strong as in Denmark,” but there has been a very energetic 
attempt to colonize the surplus population upon hitherto un- 
developed forest and marsh lands, especially in Norrland, the 
northern provinces. It was the desire to retain at least a part 
of the emigration stream that led to the establishment by the 
Riksdag, in 1904, of a fund out of which loans might be extended 
on easy terms to persons who desired to become owners of a 
limited amount of land.” In 1907 there was formed the Na- 
tional Association against Emigration, which placed first upon 
its program the promotion, by both public and private means, 
of home and small farm ownership. By means of monograph 
studies, political agitation, and practical administrative work, 
this association, which included in its membership practically 
all the patriotic élite of Sweden and received every encourage- 
ment in the report of the commission investigating emigration, 
brought the issue before the consciousness of the people and the 
parliament, with the results that the state funds were consider- 
ably increased and the association was entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of a large part of them.” The enterprise has not 
been so successful as was hoped, however. Malthus observed, 
after a visit to Sweden and Norway, that in the former country 
land was already then under cultivation that certainly would 
not have been cultivated in England.”? From that time until 
1880, thousands of acres were brought under the plough, so 
that the colonizing movement of the twentieth century had only 
very inferior land to offer. A large part of the fund has therefore 

76 The leading authority on the land question, Professor Nils Wohlin, has shown that 
emigration has been greater from those districts in Sweden where parcellization has 
been carried to extremes (the south and west) than from the regions of the larger estates, 
and has therefore opposed the movement for parcellization. Cf. his Den svenska jord- 
styckningspolitiken, pp. 727-36. The leader of the National Association against Emigra- 
tion, Mr. Adrian Molin, however, has been eager to promote the division of these 
estates; cf. his Storgdrdar eller mindre jordbruk? Ndcéra synpunkter pd godsstyckningen 
(Stockholm, 1917), pp. 16-17. 

7 Dannfelt, pp. 23-24. 

7 Paul Bergholm, passim; Sundbirg, Emigrationsutredningen, Betinkande, pp. 723- 
27. 

7 Thomas Robert Malthus, Essay on population (2d ed., London, 1803), I, 400-401. 
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been employed to promote the ownership of suburban homes 
for workingmen. To the end of 1929, a total of 38,815 persons 
had been assisted with loans to become owners of small agri- 
cultural holdings,” but the process was not perceptibly slowing 
down. The Social Democratic party has for years had a definite 
program calling for the division of estates by the compulsory 
action of the state and for alternative forms of land socializa- 
tion and small ownership; they, too, have made much of emigra- 
tion in their arguments.*! 

The development of the Norwegian land policy has followed 
that of Sweden rather than that of Denmark. There, too, a 
colonization society was formed (1909), bearing the name Ny 
Jord |‘‘New Soil”’], and again the prime motive was to salvage 
part of the emigration loss. Funds have been raised, partly by 
public subscription, partly by state appropriations. Communes 
and provinces have taken out membership in large numbers.*? 

9. What has been the influence of returned emigrants?—It is a 
curious fact that, although no worth-while study has been made 
of the contributions which may have come from returned emi- 
grants, the opponents of emigration were practically unanimous 
in evaluating them highly. It was hoped that a large reimmi- 
gration could be stimulated, so that the home countries might 
profit from the improved technique and the greater speed and 
intensity of labor which marked the American-trained workman 
and farmer. It was fondly expected that returned “Americans” 
would bring with them something of the initiative and spirit 
of enterprise which seemed to be the special characteristic of 
American civilization. A higher standard of living, a better 
sense of the importance of cleanliness and hygiene and good food 
were desired. The Norwegian statistical bureau demonstrated 

8 Statistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1930, p. 209. 

5! Carl Lindhagen, Socialdemokratiska jordprogrammet (Stockholm, 1914), p. 6. 

82 Utvandringskomiteen, 1912-13, Indstilling IT, “Lov om utvandring, m.v.,” pp. 27- 
31; Norges statskalender, 1930, p. 1158. 

%3 Cf., e.g., Molin, Svenska spérsmdl och kraf, pp. 142 ff.; Beckman, I, 183; Adolph 
Jensen, “‘Udvandringsproblemett,” Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift (Copenhagen), 3R., 
XII (1904), 72; Sundbirg, Emgrationsutredningen, Betinkande, pp. 3-6, 9, 605, and 


passim; Utvandringskomiteen, 1912-13, Indstilling II, “Lov om utvandring m.v.,” pp. 
4-20. 
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that returned emigrants were twice as likely as the average 
Norwegian, at the age of sixty-five, to be possessed of private 
means of support.* 

For the Norwegian province of Lister og Mandal, several 
excellent sources agree upon the beneficent effects of emigration 
and reimmigration. It was estimated, in 1912, that about 3 per 
cent of the population there had been in America; practically 
every family had one or more members in the United States, 
from whom they were receiving money in varying quantities.® 
The official report on public health for 1910 declares: “America 
has saved farm and home for many a man in this province, and 
it is hard to understand how people would get along if they did 
not have that country to fall back upon.’ The emigration 
commission of 1912-13 reaches the following conclusions: 


The returned Americans put their stamp upon it all; the rural districts are 
hardly recognizable. The farmers are not so burdened with debt as before; 
people live better, eat better, clothe themselves better,—thus the population 
itself improves. All those who come from America begin to till the soil better 
than it was tilled before... .. Crop rotation is introduced, machinery is 
acquired, the buildings of the farm, dwellings as well as others, are improved, 
more rational dairy methods are practiced, and gardens are laid out. In all 
these respects there have been great advances in Sérlandet during the past 10- 
15 years; the returned Americans have had their very considerable part in it, 
in some places even the largest part. They bring home with them much prac- 
tical experience and understanding, which redounds to the advantage of the 
whole region. Furthermore, they have a will to take hold, and have in Ameri- 
ca learned a rate of work, which is different from what people are accustomed 
to here at home.” 


Convinced of the benefits of a large reimmigration, the anti- 
emigration societies and the official emigration commissions of 
Norway and Sweden urged the removal of all obstacles for those 
emigrants who might wish to return. The Swedish National 


84 Norges officielle statistik, 7 rekke, No. 81, p. 79. 

8 Blich-Holst, ““Udvandringen fra Sérlandet,”’ Morgenbladet (Christiania), July 28, 
1918. Blich-Holst was a public physician in the district, and knew it intimately. 

86 Beretning om sundhedstilstanden i Norge, 1910, p. 113. 

87 Utvandringskomiteen, 1912-13, Indstilling III, ““Om foranstaltninger til at lette 
nordmaend at flytte hjem til Norge,” p. 3. 

8 Ibid., pp. 4-20; Sundbiirg, Emigrationsutredningen, Betiinkande, pp. 5-6. 
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Association against Emigration engaged in a very extensive pro- 
gram of assistance to returned Swedish-Americans. By means 
of twenty offices in various parts of the country (1916), it ren- 
dered gratuitous help in such matters as supplying information, 
securing employment, providing access to land, recovery of 
citizenship, satisfying military service requirements with a 
minimum of cost and trouble, getting licences to engage in busi- 
ness, and a multitude of other problems. Between 1910 and 
1916, this association alone had aided 13,762 returned Swedes, 
mostly from America; and it is worth noting that many of them 
had been so far Americanized as to render the readjustment 
process difficult. Between 1901 and 1929, there were a total of 
133,170 reimmigrations into Sweden from the United States and 
Canada,” a number that is certainly not without some signifi- 
cance in the process of the fusion of Western civilization. Re- 
immigration into Norway and Denmark has been comparatively 
smaller than into Sweden. The Norwegian statistics on this 
matter are faulty, but, such as they are, they indicate that from 
1871 to 1910 some 17,700 persons returned.*! American travel- 
ers in Norway seem to have found people there more “American”’ 
than in other parts of Europe, both politically and socially; they 
even found that the English-speaking Norwegians “‘speak good 
United States, not modern English.’ At any rate, the number 
that have returned after a sojourn abroad is quite large enough 
to justify the attention of the historian who is interested in cul- 
tural cross-fertilization, but only meticulous research, which 
still remains to be done, can properly establish and define the 
contributions of the “Americans” to Scandinavian social and 
economic life. 


B. J. Hovps 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


89 Bergholm, pp. 64-67. 


% Statistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1930, p. 65. 

% Norges officielle statistik, 7 rekke, No. 25, p. 75. 

% Cf., e.g., William Seymour Edwards, Through Scandinavia to Moscow (Cincinnati, 
1906), pp. 48-49; and Harry Alverson Franck, A Scandinavian summer (New York, 
1930), pp. 277-78. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE MUNITIONS TRAFFIC! 


N TWO noteworthy contributions to the literature of the 
Great War—Lord Grey’s memoirs and the Page letters— 
great emphasis was laid upon the importance of the part 

played by the United States from the very beginning of the 
struggle, through the dependence of the Allies upon American 
industry for a vital proportion of their supplies of war materials 
and upon American finance for credits to pay for these supplies. 
Lord Grey frankly admits that these supplies were “‘necessary 
to carry on the war at all with any chance of success’’;? Page’s 
biographer alleges a conscious and calculated effort on the part 
of the British government to build up the traffic, picturing Grey 
as “skilfully handling American problems in a way that would 
make American industrial resources accessible to the Entente.’” 

Much has been written concerning the effect upon the policy 
of the American government of this involvement of American 
business in the fortunes of the Allied cause. Much has likewise 
been written upon the one-sided munitions traffic as the reason 
for Germany’s recourse to submarine warfare. The connection 
of the subject with that of the Allies’ interference with the com- 
merce of the United States and, not only the Central Powers, 
but also adjacent neutral countries, has been readily perceived. 
Clearly enough, the Germans would not have minded so much 
the sale of goods clearly contraband of war to the Allies had 
they themselves been able to obtain freely foodstuffs, cotton, 
copper, and other materials of debatably contraband character 
directly or through their neutral neighbors. Conversely, they 


1 At the time of his death in April, 1932, the author of this article was chief of the 
research section in the division of publications of the department of state; in this capac- 
ity he was largely responsible for the editing of the American diplomatic papers relative 
to the Great War from 1914 to 1918. He was also the author of Bismarck’s diplomacy 
at its zenith (Cambridge, Mass., 1922). 

2? Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-five years, 1892-1916 (New York, 1925), IT, 107. 

3B. J. Hendrick, Life and letters of Walter H. Page (Garden City, N.Y., 1925), III, 
201. 
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would not have minded so much the general blockade imposed 
upon them had it been partly equalized by an American embar- 
go on the shipment of military supplies to their enemies. So it 
is claimed that, while the munitions traffic engendered a direct 
influence pushing the United States into war on the side of the 
Allies (namely, that of the financial and industrial interests 
holding their obligations and their orders), it was also indirectly 
the moving cause, in that it impelled Germany into the course 
of action which brought on her conflict with the United States. 

The main lines of this argument involve a controversy in 
which the present generation takes sides for reasons fundamen- 
tally based on feeling rather than fact. Without going into 
these fundamental issues, it is yet possible to point out certain 
facts that have not received sufficient attention in the treatment 
of the subject of the trade in war materials. The rise of that 
trade is commonly merely taken for granted as a normal result 
of the American business man’s readiness to accept what busi- 
ness and profit come his way. The attitude of the government 
in the matter is taken as a natural benevolence toward the profit- 
able pursuits of citizens which it has no legal obligation to pre- 
vent. So much is generally agreed (except by those who see in 
President Wilson’s policy a deliberate plot from the beginning), 
whether the government’s attitude be exonerated as just and 
proper or condemned as immoral and unwise. Such simple mo- 
tives are, perhaps, sufficient to account for the development of 
a traffic which so profoundly influenced the history of our nation 
and of the world; but the circumstances under which this traffic 
grew up cannot be without importance. As a matter of fact, it 
took its rise in an economic situation complicated by many oth- 
er factors. Had these developed otherwise than they did, it is, 
of course, impossible to say that the trade in war materials 
would not have taken its course. But the striking manner in 
which circumstances worked out to favor its growth, and so to 
favor the Allied Powers, is at least worthy of note. That the 
traffic came to the salvation of America’s international econom- 
ic position has not escaped comment, particularly on the part of 
critics of the fiscal policy of the administration in power at the 
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time; but the manner in which this salvation worked out de- 
serves further study. 

The war interrupted America’s trade relations with Europe 
at a most inconvenient time of year. The balance of trade 
stood heavily against us, and the movement of the great agri- 
cultural crops (wheat, cotton, tobacco, etc.) to European mar- 
kets, which would ordinarily have offset the earlier excess of 
imports, was abruptly stopped. Obligations falling due in Lon- 
don before the close of the year were estimated at a total of a 
quarter of a billion dollars. What few credits stood against this 
could not be converted into money, owing to the prevailing 
moratoriums. The banks, caught in the midst of a process of 
reorganization under the Federal Reserve Act, were faced with 
the prospect of having to provide huge amounts of gold for ex- 
port if this balance could not be overcome. The agricultural 
interests, with bumper crops on their hands, faced disaster in 
the collapse of prices. What buying might have taken place on 
both sides of the water was further restrained by the desire to 
take advantage of this drop by letting it go on, and, in the case 
of European purchasers, to profit by the additional depreciation 
of American exchange. 

In these circumstances it was urgently important for Ameri- 
ca’s economic position to establish a flow of exports to Europe. 
But this was not all. Imports were also checked at the com- 
mencement of war, partly by the general disorganization of 
trade, partly through the imposition by the belligerent countries 
of embargoes on the export of goods useful for the conduct of 
war. Among these were many raw materials and articles wholly 
or partly manufactured necessary to the operations of American 
industry, such as wool, aniline dyes, rubber, and certain ores, 
used as alloys in steel (manganese, chrome, etc.). The obtaining 
of such articles became an economic interest hardly secondary 
to that of finding markets for our products. 

The Entente Powers having quickly obtained the general 
command of the seas, the two groups of belligerents took differ- 
ent attitudes toward these American interests. The Central 
Powers, having in 1914 no means of interfering with their en- 
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emies’ commerce beyond a few raiding cruisers, were content to 
second the American demand for keeping trade as wide open as 
possible by restricting lists of contraband and the right of seiz- 
ure. They would have liked, to be sure, to check the Allies’ im- 
portation of munitions of war, strictly defined as such, from the 
United States, but could only hope to do so by persuading the 
American government itself to stop the traffic. With the excep- 
tion of such trade, by the continuance of which they could not 
expect to profit themselves, they wished American commerce 
to be as unhampered as possible; for there were many other 
American goods they needed. In the way of articles demanded 
by the United States in return, they held one especially strong 
card in Germany’s virtual monopoly of the dye industry. By 
imposing an embargo on dyes, permitting exportation only un- 
der special licenses, the German government put itself in a 
position to bargain. It used this advantage, however, only to 
support the already strong American interest of finding markets 
for American products. What the United States especially de- 
sired to sell, and the Central Powers to buy, was cotton. With- 
out any specific understanding on the point, the efforts on both 
sides to rebuild German-American trade centered on the ex- 
change of dyes for cotton, with some temporary measure of 
success, owing to the attitude of the Allies. 

The position of the Allies in relation to America’s commercial 
needs was more complicated than that of the Central Powers. 
While desiring to maintain their own trade with this country, 
under conditions as advantageous for them as possible, they in- 
tended also to make the utmost use of their command of the 
sea to stop our trade with their enemies. The carrying out of 
this intention involved them in a lengthy and serious contro- 
versy with the American government over the rights of neutral 
trade in time of war which need not be elaborated upon here. 
The other aspect of their position—their desire to keep up their 
own trade with the United States—quickly developed the spe- 
cial feature of their dependence upon American industry for the 
means of keeping up their end of the fighting itself. Grey even 
asserts that this aspect became paramount and that “it was 
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better therefore to carry on the war without blockade, if need 
be, than to incur a break with the United States about contra- 
band and thereby deprive the Allies of the resources necessary 
to carry on the war at all with any chance of success.’"* But the 
American government failed to appreciate the real advantage 
conferred upon it by this weakness in the Allies’ position, large- 
ly, no doubt, because it was blinded to the actual state of 
affairs by the reports of its ambassador in London. Far from 
reflecting the point of view avowed by Grey, Page kept up a 
running fire of alarms such as that of August 25, to the effect 
that if things got very critical, “the War Office and the Admiral- 
ty might take over the management of foreign relations and 
.... they might issue a proclamation that neutrals must not 
trade with Germany, and they would be prepared, if necessary, 
to go to war with any neutral power, even the United States, 
that should disregard such a proclamation.’ He repeated this 
warning in the middle of October,® even while the War Office 
was betraying the desperation of its need of the means to wage 
war by intriguing for the purchase of discarded American army 
rifles (undoubtedly, the reference in Page’s letter of October 
6’ to General Von Donop’s inquiry about ‘100,000 to 150,000 
Springfield rifles” should have been to the “Krag-Jorgensens” 
which had recently been called in and replaced by “‘Spring- 
fields,” and which the American government later learned some 
belligerent power was evidently trying to obtain through Latin- 
American agents ostensibly applying for their own countries). 
Obviously, the prospect of an American embargo on the expor- 
tation of military supplies, as a result either of a dispute be- 
tween the Allies and us or of the argument of the moral obliga- 
tions of neutrality, as urged by Germany’s supporters, must 
have filled both the soldiers and statesmen of the Allies with 
alarm. Any step incurring it would have been, in Grey’s words, 
“a fatal mistake.’”® 

4 Grey, II, 107. 

5 Page to Wilson; Hendrick, ITT, 155. 

6 Page to Wilson, October 15, 1914; thid., III, 176-80. 

7 Page to Wilson; ibid., III, 157. 8 Grey, II, 160. 
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There was still another side to the problem of building up 
sources of supply of war material in the United States. As the 
chances of a speedy decision receded, it became evident that the 
prospective demands would be so great that they could not 
possibly be offset by exports to America. The unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade which would ultimately develop could hardly be 
overcome even by the Allied countries’ parting with their re- 
serves of gold and American securities—which they naturally 
would prefer to avoid anyhow. The only real hope of financing 
the tremendous contemplated trade in military supplies lay in 
floating large loans in the United States. The problem of their 
repayment could be left to the future, in which the Allied lead- 
ers already discerned the glittering possibility of indemnities. 
But this hope was seriously impaired at the start by Secretary 
Bryan’s pronouncement of August 15 to the effect that the gov- 
ernment would regard loans to belligerent nations as “‘incon- 
sistent with the true spirit of neutrality.’’ 

The Allies—or, one might rather say, the British government, 
which took the leading part in these matters—therefore faced 
a difficult set of problems in retaining American trade with 
themselves, particularly in war supplies, while restricting to the 
utmost practicable degree that with the Central Powers. In 
addition to their physical command of the sea, they held two 
other important cards in their hands. One corresponded to that 
of Germany in her monopoly of the dye industry—only the 
number of commodities required by American industry on 

9 Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1914. Supplement: the 


World War (Washington, 1928), p. 580. The secretary of state’s letter was as follows: 


August 15, 1914, 
J. P. Morgan and Co., 
New York City. 
Inquiry having been made as to the attitude of this Government in case American bankers are asked 
to make loans to foreign governments during the war in Europe, the following announcement is made: 


“There is no reason why loans should not be made to the governments of neutral nations, but in the 
judgment of this Government, loans by American bankers to any foreign nation which is at war is incon- 


sistent with the true spirit of neutrality.” 
W. J. Bryan. 


The New York Times of the following day, August 16, 1914, in its war-loan an- 
nouncement, said in comment: “This statement was based on an inquiry made today 
by the Swiss Government and not on the inquiry of J. P. Morgan and Co.” It was not 
stated whether communicated to Morgan or not. 
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which they could and did lay embargoes was much larger than 
that of the chemical products controlled by Germany. Very 
soon they had important sections of the American textile and 
metallurgical interests besieging the government with requests 
to secure the removal of these restrictions. The other card held 
directly by the Allies was that of the quarter of a billion dollars’ 
worth of obligations falling due on the London exchange, which 
well-nigh obscured the American bankers’ vision of the total 
state of affairs. And even the dangerous disputed question of 
American rights of trade might be turned from a general em- 
barrassment into an advantage if properly exploited. A few con- 
cessions to the most clamorous of American exporting interests 
might, without impairing the Allies’ real control of the situa- 
tion, be used as additional bargaining material. 

The British, upon whom fell the leading réle, manipulated 
these factors skilfully. How much of their success was due to 
premeditated calculation and how much to good fortune and the 
assistance of Walter Hines Page is difficult to say. Their resist- 
ance to American efforts for recognition of the Declaration of 
London was successfully maintained, and the “‘blockade’”’ of the 
Central Powers was progressively strengthened. American 
trade with these countries continued to stagnate. The stoppage 
was partly repaired by increased exports to adjacent neutral 
countries, by way of which goods were transferred to the 
Central Empires. With the Allied countries themselves trade 
picked up in foodstuffs, but the all-important cotton market re- 
fused to open. The importance of the failure of this export is 
indicated by calculations of which the British government made 
much in its note of February 10, 1915. It was therein set forth 
that loss of cotton sales accounted for all but 22 millions of the 
256-million-dollar drop from the corresponding figures of 1913 
for the first four months of the war. The British secretary of 
state for foreign affairs stated to the American ambassador, 
under date of February 10, 1915: 


For the months of August, September, October and November, that is to 
say, for the four months of the war preceding the delivery of your Excellency’s 
note, the figures of the exports of merchandise were (again in millions of 
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dollars) 667 as compared with 923 in the corresponding months of 1913, a 
drop of 256 millions of dollars. If, however, the single article of cotton be elim- 
inated from the comparison, the figures show a very different result. Thus the 
exports of all articles of merchandise other than cotton from the United States 
during the first seven months of 1914 were 966 millions of dollars as against 
1,127 millions in 1913, a drop of 161 millions of dollars, or 144 per cent. On the 
other hand, the exports of the same articles during the months August to 
November amounted to 608 millions of dollars as compared with 630 millions 
in 1913, a drop of only 22 millions, or less than 4 per cent. It is therefore clear 
that, if cotton be excluded, the effect of the war has not been to increase but 
practically to arrest the decline of American exports which was in progress 
earlier in the year. In fact, any decrease in American exports which is attrib- 
utable to the war is essentially due to cotton. Cotton is an article which cannot 
possibly have been affected by the exercise of belligerent rights, for, as your 
Excellency is aware, it has not been declared by His Majesty’s Government 
to be contraband of war, and the rules under which we are at present conduct- 
ing our belligerent operations give us no power in the absence of a blockade 
to seize or interfere with it when on its way to a belligerent country in neutral 
ships. Consequently no cotton has been touched. Into the causes of the de- 
crease in the exports of cotton I do not feel that there is any need for me to 
enter, because, whatever may have been the cause, it is not to be found in the 
exercise of the belligerent rights of visit, search and capture, or in our general 
right when at war to intercept the contraband trade of our enemy. Imports of 
cotton to the United Kingdom fell as heavily as those to other countries. No 
place felt the outbreak of war more acutely than the cotton districts of Lanca- 
shire, where for a time an immense number of spindles were idle. Though this 
condition has now to a large extent passed away, the consumption of the raw 
material in Great Britain was temporarily much diminished. The same is no 
doubt true of France.” 


This is not really the whole of the story, for many other exports 
also fell off, but their loss, in terms of money values, was coun- 
terbalanced by the increase in price and quantity of exports of 
foodstuffs. 

The note admits further that the loss of market occurred 
largely in the United Kingdom. This is alleged as a detriment 
to British industry, but it was to a great extent voluntarily in- 
curred and was made up in the long run by the great decline in 
price." These figures attain additional significance when it is 


10 Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1915. Supplement: the 
World War (Washington, 1929), p. $25. 


1 To about 8 cents, roughly one-half of 1913 price. 
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noted that the amount of lost cotton sales is just about equal to 
the amount of the American indebtedness in London over which 
our bankers were losing so much sleep. 

It is not surprising that, under these conditions, the trade in 
military supplies which the Allies were so anxious to build up 
should have been welcomed by American business in general 
as a plank of salvation. A survey of the newspaper business 
columns for this period shows the placing of large orders by the 
Allied armies as of almost daily occurrence. What proportion 
of the revival of export trade toward the end of the year was 
attributable to these could only be estimated by much close 
study; for, besides munitions of war in the strict sense, they 
included many objects of ordinary trade, such as locomotives 
and motor trucks, cloth, shoes, underwear, and blankets. As a 
single instance of the effect on American industry may be men- 
tioned the report of an investigator in December to the effect 
that 35 per cent of the production then going on in textile mills 
was on European army contracts.'’? The embargo system was 
employed to strengthen this tendency. American manufac- 
turers were given to understand that, while they were denied 
raw materials (as wool) for their general requirements, they 
could obtain them, and so keep their plants running, by taking 
orders to work them up into supplies (as uniform cloth and 
blankets) for the Allied armies. This being nearly the only kind 
of foreign business obtainable, it had to be fostered. On Octo- 
ber 15, the department of state issued a printed circular for 
general information asserting the right of American citizens to 
sell contraband articles to belligerent governments and declar- 
ing that the administration had no authority or duty to inter- 
fere with such sales. While no new official pronouncement was 
made on foreign loans, newspaper correspondents at the de- 
partment were given to understand that the government would 
raise no further objection to them, regarding them in the same 
light as shipments of gold to belligerent countries (a contraband 
transaction which, however, a neutral government is not bound 
to prevent).!’ By the end of the month the first war loan, a 


12 New York Times, Dec. 25, 1914. 13 Thid., Oct. 16, 1914. 
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credit of $10,000,000 for the purchase of war materials, had 
been arranged by the French government with the National 
City Bank. 

The British government may in this case, as in others, delib- 
erately have allowed its more popular ally to take the lead. 
But it, too, was busy in the interest of the general cause. About 
the middle of October occurred a crisis in the controversy over 
neutral rights, with Great Britain’s definite rejection of the 
Declaration of London. After a few days of strain the deadlock 
was relieved by the American government’s declaration on 
October 22 that it would abandon its advocacy of that instru- 
ment, though continuing to champion its citizens’ rights of 
trade under the general rules of international law. Without 
giving up the dispute, it had retreated to a less definite position. 
The uncertainty of these rules opened great possibilities of 
bargaining. 

In the midst of this crisis, on October 19, Sir George Paish 
and Basil B. Blackett, representatives of the British Treasury, 
who had come at Secretary McAdoo’s invitation “to discuss the 
foreign exchange situation and the international aspects of the 
cotton problem,”'* had arrived in Washington. Thus far, the 
American bankers had been unable to reach any understanding 
with their British creditors over the obsessing question of that 
quarter-billion-dollar obligation, and they were preparing for 
the worst by subscribing to a gold pool of one hundred millions. 
Sir George began by contributing to their alarm with the calm 
declaration that the financial interests he spoke for expected 
cash payment in full. But he quickly entered upon qualification 
of this statement. Without putting through any definite 
scheme for extending the obligations, which would ease the 
minds of the Americans, he pointed out in his ensuing confer- 
ences with bankers and treasury officials that there was a good 
deal of time still to pass before the debts fell due and that the 
situation might well re-establish itself before the end of the 
year through the increase of American exports. As yet the only 
outlook for this increase was in the rapidly multiplying orders for 


14 Thid., Oct. 20, 1914, p. 1. 
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war material. Sir George even hinted discreetly at the proba- 
bility that this traffic would ultimately attain such proportions 
as to necessitate the United States becoming a creditor nation in 
order to support it. The French credit mentioned above was the 
first earnest of the fulfilment of his prophecy. The British still 
held off from such large-scale financing, contenting themselves 
with piecemeal transactions of ordinary business character 
against their quarter-billion credit balance. So heavy did these 
become, however, that by the middle of November the rate of 
exchange had passed the “gold point,” and the bankers’ anxiety 
receded. 

By this time, the exportation of military supplies having be- 
come the leading factor in maintaining America’s international 
position, and the prices of American agricultural products hav- 
ing fallen about as far as they were likely to, the moment seemed 
to have arrived for resuming ordinary trade. Accordingly, ar- 
rangements were consummated under which the cotton ex- 
changes in Liverpool, New York, and New Orleans were re- 
opened on November 16. 

In the meantime, the controversy with Great Britain over the 
rights of trade with belligerent and neutral countries had been 
continuing unabated. By proclamation of October 29, as one 
example of British activity, copper had been transferred from 
the conditional to the absolute contraband classification, and, 
by application of the continuous voyage doctrine, shipments 
from the United States to European neutral countries were 
being stopped. As an offset to the blows thus dealt to certain 
American exporting interests, others were being conciliated. 
The reopening of the British cotton market had been preceded 
by the government’s declaration, on October 25, that cotton 
would not be considered contraband, and that shipments even 
to enemy countries would not be stopped, unless for other rea- 
sons. This statement was confirmed on November 20." The 


% In his memoirs (II, 115-17) Lord Grey admits that his ground for taking this 
decision was simply that of expediency. It really cost the British little in a military way: 
as he points out, after cotton was later completely stopped, the Germans quickly found 
a substitute for its use in the manufacture of explosives. The stoppage, in the following 
spring, came too quickly, moreover, for any very great shipments to have taken place. 
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cotton-dye exchange with Germany was thus ostensibly made 
feasible. In addition to its general effects, this action had a par- 
ticular bearing upon regional politics in the United States. The 
soothing effect of army-supply contracts had been confined 
mainly to the North. This conciliatory gesture would help to 
keep the South in line and prevent it from prematurely desert- 
ing the administration on the question of its attitude toward 
the munitions traffic. On November 7, similar assurances were 
given regarding tobacco, and, on November 15, regarding naval 
stores (turpentine and rosin), the South’s companion exports to 
cotton. In the last case, the concession lasted only until De- 
cember 22, when the American government was informed that 
these articles would be considered contraband as entering into 
the manufacture of munitions. 

But, by this time, the general situation had already developed 
much farther. The bargaining principle had been brought, dip- 
lomatically speaking, into the open. Early in December nego- 
tiations culminated in a proposal to the effect that, if the United 
States would recognize the limitations placed on trade with 
neutral countries to the extent of withholding diplomatic sup- 
port to the owners of copper cargoes shipped to neutral coun- 
tries but not to specified neutral consignees and of exercising 
supervision against attempts to evade them by concealment 
and fradulent manifests, Great Britain would reduce her re- 
quirements as to visit and search and would, in addition, permit 
American manufacturers to obtain embargoed materials on 
suitable assurances that neither they nor articles manufactured 
from them would be sold to enemy countries. It must be noted 
that the obtaining of these materials (particularly wool and the 
steel alloys) had by now become important to filling the orders 
placed with American manufacturers for war materials (such 
as uniform cloth and shells). The American government saw 
no objection to entering into such an agreement and, early in 
the following year, the treasury department inaugurated a sys- 
tem of official supervision of cargo loading and verification of 
manifests. The tension was little relieved by this act; for at the 
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same time the controversy on the general ground of principle 
was renewed by the American note of December 26. 

But the American government’s position was by that time 
seriously impaired. Its arguments on the somewhat uncertain 
principles of international law were debatable, especially as they 
had not been well upheld by earlier actions of the United States 
as a belligerent; and it had practically relinquished its most 
potent possible threat—the interruption of the munitions trade. 
That trade had already become almost as important to the 
United States as to the Allies, being the principal buttress of 
its international economic position. Attacks upon it in congress 
came too late: they were opposed by important industrial and 
financial interests as well as by the administration. The situa- 
tion thus remained unaffected by the Anglo-American exchange 
of notes, until it was radically altered by Germany’s desperate 
recourse to the submarine campaign. 

Throughout these developments, the crucial factor appears 
to be that which Lord Grey has pointed out and of which the 
American government failed to make any use—the traffic in 
war materials. Interference with this traffic would, as the gov- 
ernment stated and as even the German government did not 
deny, have been unjustified by previous practice or the theory 
of international law. But the British government continually 
justified its extraordinary interference with the rights of neutral 
trade which Americans were claiming by the extraordinary 
character‘of the struggle in which it was engaged. The United 
States might have followed British example in this respect and 
also in the respect of bargaining for concessions. Had it raised 
the threat of an embargo on munitions against British measures 
of interference with American trade early in the game, a bar- 
gaining asset would have been created of sufficient weight to 
have impressed even the extremists in the British admiralty and 
war Office, whom Page was always so fearful of rousing. An 
offer, then, to allow this traffic to develop unmolested, provided 
only that the British government accepted our contentions 
regarding the definition of contraband and the right to trade 
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freely with other neutral countries, would have been a bargain 
to be taken seriously. 

By the summer of 1915, when it had become evident that 
British measures of retaliation against the submarine campaign 
were effectively nullifying the exemption of cotton from treat- 
ment as contraband, southern business men and politicians be- 
gan to see the possibilities in such action. As a Birmingham 
banker put it: “Suppose Washington informed England that 
unless the embargo on cotton was removed at once we would 
place an embargo on ammunition shipments.” But it was now 
too late for any hope of swinging the rest of the country to sup- 
port this proposition. In practically all other respects prosper- 
ity was mounting high. Factories were getting so much business 
that expansions were required. The balance of trade had swung 
so heavily to the export side that, even with the Central Euro- 
pean cotton market cut off and the price of the entire crop there- 
by depressed, rates of exchange could only be stabilized by re- 
peated extension of credits to the Allied governments. So far 
were those governments now able to ignore the attitude of the 
South that in August they took the final step of declaring cot- 
ton contraband of war. 


Joseru V. FULLER 
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AN AMERICAN’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1848 


R. TITUS WILLIAM POWERS lived in Paris and 
practiced medicine. The impressions of the observer, 
unfamiliar with the secret maneuvrings of revolu- 

tionary groups and organizations, tend to emphasize the casual- 
ness of the early riots. His description of the departure of the 
Duchesse d’Orléans from the chamber of deputies confirms the 
accounts of the Duc de Nemours! and M. de Mornay,? who 
corrected the stenographic report of the Moniteur, which 
had her leave much earlier in the tumultuous session. The gal- 
lant réle played by Dr. Powers in assuring the safety of the 
duchess is here recorded for the first time. Furthermore, his 
evidence joins the testimony of Abbé Denys, Dr. Leroy 
d’Etioles, and the polytechnician Favre in affirming the mod- 
eration of the mob which entered the Tuileries on February 24.' 
Though the reader will note details in which he deviates from 
the narrative elaborated by Albert Crémieux in his meticulous 
and critical study, the letter presents an adequate report of the 
events which occurred in and about the Palais Bourbon. 

Mr. Charles Hapgood, a great-grandson of Dr. Powers, has 
kindly permitted the publication of this letter. The orthog- 
raphy of the original has been preserved throughout and two 
paragraphs of a personal nature have been deleted. 


Frank E. MANUEL 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


My DEAREST SISTER, 
You have heard by the steamer of the twenty-seventh February of the 
leading events of the great revolution that has been accomplished here 


1 René Bazin, Le duc de Nemours (Paris, 1907). Notes sur les événements dont 
j'ai été témoin. . . . , 328 ff. 
2M. de Mornay’s letter was inserted in the Journal des Débats, July 22, 1849. 
3 Albert Crémieux, La Révolution de Février (Paris, 1912), pp. 473-76. 
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recently, the news of which must have come upon you like a thunder 
bolt in a clear sky. The general details you will receive by the steamer 
that conveys this and as the newspapers will be sufficiently minute 
respecting the exciting and I may say terrible incidents of the three i 
days, I shall make very little allusion to them, and confine my remarks 
mostly to a brief notice of the scenes in the Chamber of Deputies 
during the last three days, and which are but imperfectly described 
in the journals. 

Being furnished with a diplomatic ticket politely loaned to me the i 
previous week by a gentleman attached to a foreign embassy, I re- 
paired to the Chamber of Deputies Monday the twenty-first February 
at the opening of the session about two o’clock. The house occupied ii 
itself nearly the whole of the afternoon in the discussion of the Bor- if 
deaux Bank bill, and nothing of any interest occurred until about 4 t 
1/2 o’clock when M. Odilon Barrot, the leader of the opposition fol- 
lowed by a great multitude of Deputies entered the house and there 
occurred a short scene of the greatest interest between him and the 
Minister of the Interior (Duchatel) which you will find sufficiently 
well reported in the newspapers. The house adjourned in the greatest 
excitement about 5 o’clock. The next day (the day of the intended 
banquet) about 12 o’clock I repaired to the Chamber of Deputies 
expecting to hear a debate of much interest. When I arrived in front | 
of the palace facing the Pont de la Concorde, I saw on the bridge and 
in front of the Chamber a small assemblage of common looking men 
and boys in groups, singing, laughing and shouting,—evidently bands 
of idlers collected there from curiosity with no concert or evil inten- 
tion. Interspersed with this rabble were many well-dressed persons, 
gentlemen and ladies, whose steps were arrested in passing, by this | 
unusual scene in a part of the city ordinarily very quiet. The banquet | 
was to have been held in the Champs Elysées very near to this spot. i 
While I was standing in front of the Chamber, General Sébastiani 
rode up from a side street (Rue de Bourgogne) with two guards behind 
him, and seeing the collection of people returned by the street from 
which he came and in a few minutes re-appeared with several com- 
panies of troops of the line and a squadron of cavalry, who cleared the } 
place in front of the Chamber and adjoining streets and occupied the . 
bridge. This was done however with the utmost moderation by the j 
soldiers, and the people behaved with the greatest good nature, fre- i 
quently cheering the line and dragoons. After witnessing this scene ; 
a few minutes, I entered the Chamber and ascended to the Diplomatic 
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[tribune] gallery. As the previous day there was a full attendance but 
nearly the whole afternoon was consumed in a debate upon the Bor- 
deaux bank bill to which nobody paid any attention. The Ministers 
were in their places, and Guizot in particular appeared in high spirits, 
talking and laughing with his friends most of the time. Nothing of 
any interest occurred until about 4 1/2 o’clock when M. Barrot as- 
cended to the President’s chair and handed him a paper, and soon after 
the Pres*t announced the adjournment and left his chair to descend. 
But M. Barrot reminded him of the paper that he had handed to him, 
and the Pres*t returned and announced that the subject would be taken 
up for consideration Thursday, and the House adjourned. I did not 
learn until afterwards that the paper in question was an article of 
impeachment of the ministry signed by a great number of members 
of the opposition. On leaving the Palace I found the place in front, 
the bridge and place de la Concorde occupied by soldiers. Passing 
through them and crossing the bridge, I advanced to a group of officers 
on horseback, and as I reached them, an officer galloped up and re- 
ported to the principal officer of the party that the people were as- 
sembled in great numbers in the Rue St. Honoré near the church of 
the Assumption, and I hastened thereupon to the scene. In ascending 
Rue Royale (now Rue de la République) I found great crowds of per- 
sons in the street, and reaching the corner of the Rues St. Honoré 
and Royale, I found the street as far as I could see filled with men and 
boys principally of the working classes. I pushed along through the 
crowd and walked all the way as far as the Rue d’Alger about one- 
third of a mile from the Rue Royale. There a line of troops crossed 
the street and no passing was allowed. On my passage I found that 
several of the streets crossing St. Honoré were occupied by soldiers. 
At the church of the Assumption the mob had torn off part of the 
iron railing to form a barricade, but the soldiers had taken possession 
of it before I arrived. The mob however while I was standing there 
succeeded in turning over a cart in the middle of the street, to form 
a barricade, but as often as they upset it, the soldiers would step up 
and clear it away. This was all done however with great good humor 
on both sides and no violence used. As I was standing there a couple 
of Municipal guards gallopped by rapidly, the crowd opening right and 
left to let them pass, saluting them with execrations and pelting them 
with missiles. Between Rues Castiglione and d’Alger, I observed a 
gunsmith’s shop with the front dashed in and emptied of its contents. 
This must have been done while I was at the Chamber of Deputies. 
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I now returned home, it being about 5 1/2 o’clock. In the evening I 
heard the rappel beat for the National guard, which was the first time 
they had been ordered out. On our side, all was quiet. 

The next day, Wednesday the 23d, after my usual morning visits to 
the hospitals and after breakfast, I again repaired to the Chamber of 
Deputies. I learned on the way that there was much excitement 
among the working classes in the Faubourgs, but I saw nothing of it 
in the streets through which I passed. On reaching the place de la 
Concorde, I found it occupied by a strong body of troops and cavalry 
who had bivouacked there all night. The gates of the Tuileries were 
also closed and strongly guarded. After looking on for a short time, 
I entered the Chamber of Deputies about 2 o’clock, and took my seat in 
the diplomatic tribune. The members were fast assembling, and col- 
lecting in groups in earnest conversation, and their aspect was serious 
and solemn. Guizot was in his place surrounded by a knot of gentle- 
men all engaged in earnest conversation. At length the President rang 
his bell and the members were called to their places. Before this 
Guizot had been called out of the Chamber. M. Vavin ascended the 
orator’s tribune, and commenced by stating that he was going to put 
some questions to the Minister of the Interior. Upon being informed 
that he was not present, he descended and the session was suspended 
until he and Guizot should return, which Hébert, Minister of the 
Police, announced would be in a few minutes. The members again left 
their seats, and it was over one-half an hour before the President rang 
his bell to re-open the session. As soon as order was restored, M. Vavin 
mounted the tribune, and stated that for 24 hours the quiet of the city 
had been greatly disturbed, and that it was remarked with great as- 
tonishment that the National Guard whose motto was “liberty and 
public order” were absent. He further said that serious collisions had 
already occurred which might have been prevented if the national 
guard had been convoqued at an early moment. He finished by de- 
manding explanations from the ministers upon a fact of such gravity. 
He then descended and M. Guizot ascended the tribune amidst the 
most profound silence. He is a man of about 55 years of age, I should 
think, rather thin and of moderate stature. As however he is quite 
round shouldered, almost hump-backed, he appears shorter than he 
really is. His face is thin and features sharp with a steady and piercing 
eye. He wears a dark grey wig which descends rather low on his fore- 
head. His voice is deep but extremely clear, and his utterance per- 
fectly distinct and measured. Leaning one arm on the rail of the 
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tribune, he stated that he thought that it would neither be con- 
formable to the public interest nor proper for the Chamber to enter at 
that time upon a debate upon the questions just addressed to the min- 
istry. The King, he stated, had just sent for the Count Molé to form 
a new cabinet—whereupon he was interrupted by applause from the 
tribunes, and cries of bravo and silence, silence, from all parts of the 
house. After a few minutes, silence being restored, Mr. Guizot repeat- 
ed with the utmost coolness and distinctness the exact words he had 
previously said, and added that as long as the present cabinet should 
be charged with the administration of affairs, it would be able to main- 
tain public order and make the laws respected. His manner was per- 
fectly cool, resolute and dignified. After taking his seat, members 
from all sides crowded around him and took his hand, but what was 
said, I of course could not hear. After a short but animated discussion 
between Odilon Barrot, Dupin and Guizot, upon the subject of the 
consideration of the accusation of the ministry presented the day be- 
fore, the house adjourned about 4 o’clock. Returning home by the 
way of the place de la Concorde, Rue St. Honoré, place du Carrousel, 
I found these places occupied by strong bodies of soldiers, and the 
streets filled with people and the greater part of the shops shut. I was 
at many places the first bearer of the news of the change of ministry 
which was received with the greatest satisfaction, and every body 
seemed to think that the troubles would soon be over. The next morn- 
ing, Thursday 24th, about 7 o’clock as I was going out to the hospi- 
tals, our domestic told me that the great bells of Notre Dame and 
St. Sulpice were rung for a long time in the night and that the people 
had been fired at in the Boulevards near the hotel of the minister of 
foreign affairs (Guizot) and that several were killed among whom 
were several members of the national guard. I thought there 
must be some mistake about that, but upon going into the street, I 
found groups of persons at the corners and evidently a high state of 
excitement existing. Our quarter of the city is usually extremely quiet, 
and during the revolution there was even less noise in the streets than 
usual, as everybody was attracted to those quarters of the city which 
were the special theatres of action. Upon arriving at the Odéon, which 
is near the Luxembourg, I found a body of students and national 
guard, all in a high state of excitement, and there I learned the partic- 
ulars of the affair before the Hotel of the Minister of foreign affairs. 
I also then first heard of the construction of the barricades and that 
the highest degree of excitement and irritation was existing on the 
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other side of the river. After reading the journals in the adjoining 
reading room, I returned home to breakfast. During breakfast I 
heard a discharge of musketry which made me finish in a hurry and 
sally out. When I got in the street I learned that the shots were 
fired at the post of Val de Grace (a large military hospital near our 
residence) and I hastened over there. Upon arriving there I found an 
immense concourse of workmen and others a great part of whom were 
armed, having succeeded in taking possession of the post at the Val 
de Grace, and were organising to march down to the Pantheon. The 
adjoining streets were filled with people and national guards, all in a 
high state of excitement. Among them were several polytechnic stu- 
dents. It now was about 10 1/2 o’clock. I then went down to the 
Pantheon, the place in front of which was crowded with troops of the 
line, National guard, and bands of armed men and students. The 
troops seemed to be merely quiet spectators without acting at all. 
All this greatly amazed me, and I was perfectly at loss to comprehend 
the state of things. From the Pantheon, I crossed over to the rue de 
Tournon, passing by several of the colleges on the way, where there 
were crowds of students, and bands of armed men. In the rue de 
Tournon was one of the barracks of the Municipal guard, which to 
my surprise I found occupied by the National guard. I then crossed 
over to the place St. Sulpice where I heard that the mob had taken 
possession of the prison of the Abbey hard by, a military prison, and 
I at once hastened there. On reaching the prison I found the mob had 
in fact compelled the guard to surrender, and had opened the prison 
and set all the prisoners at liberty. (This prison was the scene of 
dreadful massacres during the revolution of 1792.) The prisoners were 
all soldiers confined for petty offenses. The approaches to the prison 
by the different streets were strongly barricaded. I went through the 
prison and then resumed my walk through the streets climbing over 
barricades every few minutes till I reached the Pont neuf. It would 
take volumes to describe the extraordinary scenes I saw that morning 
on my course from the Pont neuf up the rue St. Denis to the Boule- 
vards and down the Boulevards and rue royale to the place de la 
Concorde. You will get a sufficient idea however of the street scenes 
from the newspapers. When I arrived at (Guizot’s) Hotel of the Min- 
ister of foreign affairs, I found the guard consisted merely of a boy 
or young lad with a musquet and one national guard whom the crowds 
respected infinitely more than the troops or municipal guard. The 
French must have their joke on all occasions. On one of the pillars 
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of the entrance to the Hotel, was posted a bill, “large and splendid es- 
tablishment to let,” and on the other, “shop to let.’’ It was about 1 
o’clock when I reached the place de la Concorde, which was still 
occupied by troops and cavalry, and the gardens of the Tuileries 
were also filled with soldiers, chiefly cavalry and artillery. These were 
the first soldiers I had seen since I left the Pantheon except the na- 
tional guard. After viewing the troops a few minutes, who appeared 
to be very quiet and unconcerned, I started for the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. I had not walked far before I heard a shout behind me and turn- 
ing around I saw a gentleman with his hat off accompanied by two 
or three national guards and followed by twenty or thirty persons, 
walking very fast towards the bridge. As he passed along the people 
cried out, vive Odilon Barrot! Presuming that he was going to the 
Chamber of Deputies, I hurried along with them but after crossing 
the bridge, instead of entering the palace, he turned up a side street, 
and I stopped in front. While standing there I saw a large body of 
infantry coming down the quay the band playing, and as they ap- 
proached I saw that they had their guns reversed, the stocks in the 
air. There was a number of the people with guns and swords and 
bludgeons marching with them, and half-dozen young lads on cavalry 
and artillery horses between the companies. The band(s) were playing 
the Marseillaise. This extraordinary scene bewildered me almost, and 
the lookers-on near me seemed to be as much astonished as I was. 
After they had passed, I entered the Chamber of Deputies, and when 
I reached the vestibule finding only some dozen or 15 gentlemen there 
walking up and down and that the session was not open yet, I strolled 
about there instead of mounting to the diplomatic tribune. After I 
had been there a few minutes, one of the ushers entered in haste, and 
said that Madame la Duchesse d’Orléans et le Comte de Paris were 
coming to the Chamber, and that the Pres*t must be sent for at once 
to take his place, and the great doors of the chamber be opened. All 
was hurry and excitement for 2 or 3 minutes. Soon the Duchesse 
appeared leading the Comte de Paris (her eldest son) and attended by 
the Duc de Nemours (the eldest son of the King) and 3 or 4 other 
gentlemen in the uniform of generals and several members of the 
national guard. She was also accompanied by a lady, whom I after- 
wards learned to be one of the ladies of honor, and also by her 
youngest son the Duc de Chartres, who was carried in the arms of a 
valet or preceptor. The Duchesse wore a black silk dress with 
flounces, black silk hat and long shawl. Her children were also dressed 
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in plain black suits with round caps of black cloth. All the persons 
in the vestibule at once took off their hats and advanced towards the 
party. The Duchesse bowed as she passed along and everyone salut- 
ed her with the most profound respect. Many of the persons present 
and national guard kissed the hand of the young Comte de Paris. 
This young Prince is nearly 10 years old, and is a very handsome and 
intelligent looking little fellow. He has auburn hair cut short, fine 
clear complexion, broad and expanded forehead with full and expres- 
sive eyes. The young Duc de Chartres is only about 8 years of age and 
has a delicate appearance. His hair is quite light and he has no color, 
and his countenance not near as expressive as his brother’s. He was 
borne most of the time. The Duchesse is about 35 years of age, of 
medium stature and finely formed. She has dark auburn hair, a full 
forehead, very regular features, light eyes, but not a very expressive 
countenance. She had no color, her cheeks were thin and she had 
rather a sickly look. Her manner was dignified and graceful and she 
and her children appeared perfectly collected. For some moments 
after she entered the vestibule there was some confusion and discus- 
sion among the party as to what was to be done. At last it was con- 
cluded to enter the Chamber by the side entrance on the right of the 
President’s pulpit. The persons in the vestibule then all pressed in 
after the royal party, I among the rest, and advanced to the central 
space in front of the orator’s tribune. There a sofa was placed facing 
the audience and the Duchess with her children took seats upon it 
while the Duc de Nemours and other officers and the lady of honor 
stood behind it. The few members of the National guard that had 
followed the Duchess in, pressed back the gentlemen who had entered 
at the same time, from the open space fronting the tribune, and I re- 
treated to the first step of one of the passages between the central 
benches and the Duchesse was several times saluted with loud ac- 
clamations. Everybody was standing uncovered. It was now about 
1 1/2 o’clock. After a few minutes order was obtained, and M. 
Dupin ascended the tribune. He stated that the manifestations that 
had taken place have resulted in the abdication of the King in favor 
of the Comte de Paris and the regency of the Duchesse d’Orléans. 
Loud acclamations here followed from all parts. The orator went on 
to say that these acclamations were not the first that had been 
evinced, that the Duchesse had crossed the Tuileries, the place de la 
Concorde and the bridge on foot with her children with no other 
escort than the national guard. This was received with what I deemed 
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very lively acclamations. But when the applause had ceased, an 
ominous voice sounded from one of the public tribunes solemnly and 
distinctly, “It is too late.’”” M. Dupin then proposed that the Chambre 
should confirm the acclamations which had just been made, and order 
the insertion on the proceedings, of the proclamation of the Comte de 
Paris as King of the French, with the regency of the Duchesse 
d’Orléans. This was received with some applause from the centre, but 
soon several members stepped down from their seats and with mem- 
bers of the national guard and other persons nearly filled the space in 
front of where the Duchesse was seated and all was confusion for some 
minutes. I stepped down and leaned on the rail in front of the Minis- 
ter’s benches. Several members and other persons tried to be heard, 
and a gentleman whom I learned to be M. Marie mounted the tribune. 
At last the President got silence and rose and declared that the 
Chambre had proclaimed the Comte de Paris King of the French with 
the regency of his august mother. A great tumult then rose every 
body screaming, some bravo! bravo! others No! No! during which 
M. de la Martine ascended the tribune and stood by the side of Marie. 
He succeeded in a few moments in getting silence, when he proposed 
that the session should be suspended until the departure of the royal 
family. Then followed a scene of great confusion around the royal 
party, some crying “this way,” others “that way,” but at last two per- 
sons took the young princes in their arms, and advanced with the 
Duchess and the Duc de Nemours up the central passage dividing the 
benches of the members. I stood at the lower entrance to this passage 
and when I saw that they were coming this way, I stepped up slowly 
preceding the Duchesse and the children only two or three steps. I was 
determined to remain as near as possible to the Duchesse. The inten- 
tion of the party was to go out of the great door at the top of the pas- 
sage, but exit being found impossible on occount of the great number 
of persons (mostly members and national guard) who filled up the 
entrance, the Duchess was compelled to sit down on one of the back 
benches. At first she was directing herself towards the right side, but a 
gentleman spoke to the Duc de Nemours and said “better take the 
left,”’ (left being the seats of the opposition). She finally got placed 
on the left centre back bench with her two children, the Comte de 
Paris on her right and the Duc de Chartres on her left and the Duc de 
Nemours on the right of the Comte de Paris. Next to him was placed 
a member of the national guard, and I stood leaning behind the Duc 
de Nemours, in the narrow passage which runs round behind the 
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last range of benches. On the bench in front of the Princesse some 
national guards placed themselves. During all this while much dis- 
order existed in the Chamber, but at last silence was obtained, and 
M. Marie succeeded in making himself heard. He said little, but the 
substance of what he said was to ask earnestly that a provisional gov- 
ernment should be instituted. After him followed M. Crémieux who, 
after professing the most profound respect for the Duchesse d’Orléans 
and stating that he had just accompanied the King and the royal fam- 
ily to their carriages, he stated that a provisional government must 
be instituted, and he called upon the assembly in most energetic terms 
and manner, to firmly and resolutely insist upon this. The French can 
never miss an opportunity of a jest. When Crémieux said that he had 
just seen the royal family enter their carriages, a voice from one of the 
public tribunes cried out “bon voyage!’ i.e. “a pleasant journey to 
them!” During all this while, I felt my interest momently increasing 
for the Duchesse whose situation was becoming every instant more 
painful. After Crémieux, came Odilon Barrot, the hitherto powerful 
and eloquent leader of the opposition. In an address of much elo- 
quence he advocated the regency of the Duchesse, reform, and liberal 
principles, and said that he could not undertake the responsibility of 
any other course. His speech produced only a slight effect, and a few 
minutes after he had finished, a great multitude of citizens, armed 
men in frocks, members of the national guard and others, several 
carrying flags, burst open the doors on each side of the President’s 
platforme, and filled the space in front of the tribune and the minis- 
terial benches. They also crowded up on the President’s platforme 
and tribune of the orators! I remarked at the head of this motley 
rabble, a polytechnic student and on old man with a snowy beard, 
each bearing the tricolor flag. The tumult and disorder that hereupon 
ensued, it is impossible to describe. I began then to fear for the safety 
of the Duchesse and the princes. The Guards in front of her and others 
put their hands on their breasts and said they would protect her at the 
peril of their lives and showed the greatest devotion for her and the 
young princes. Neither she nor they however showed any agitation or 
fear. The children appeared bewildered by the uproar but not fright- 
ened. I took the hand of the Comte de Paris several times and patted 
him on the head the same as I would do to any child to cheer him. 
I also took the hand of the Duchesse 2 or 3 times and said to her 
“Courage! Madame! Courage!’ Ledru Rollin and LaMartine had 
mounted the tribune, and at last Ledru Rollin succeeded in making 
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himself heard. He declaimed in the most energetic manner against a 
regency and insisted upon an appeal being made to the people. In the 
meanwhile he demanded a provisional government. The manner of 
this orator was exceedingly vehement, and he was tumultously ap- 
plauded from the public galleries, and by the people around him. 
After him came Lamartine, who after making some touching allusions 
to the spectacle of a royal princesse quiting a deserted palace and plac- 
ing herself in the bosom of this assembly, he called the attention of the 
auditors to the imposing spectacle of equality before them. He spoke 
of the glorious struggle and victory of the people over a perjured gov- 
ernment, and that it behooved us all now to appeal to the sentiment 
of the nation for a definitive form of government, and that in the 
meanwhile a provisional government must be established. He then 
spoke of the necessity of establishing order and peace among the citi- 
zens, and while speaking, one of the upper tribunes was invaded by an 
armed rabble, who instantly filled the seats, and one put his leg over 
the rail of the gallery and drew up his gun and aimed at the President. 
I had previously had my attention directed to a small side door about 
20 or 30 steps on my right opening out from the narrow passage be- 
hind the last row of benches, and I made up my mind that that was 
the only door which afforded any chance for the princesse to escape. 
Several times during the speeches of Ledru Rollin and Lamartine I 
proposed to the national guard in front of me to endeavor to remove 
the Duchesse by that route, but he said “‘there was no danger for her.” 
I was getting every moment more anxious on her account, and when at 
last the people broke into the upper gallery, I saw no time was to be 
lost, and seizing her by the wrist, with one hand, and pointing to the 
little door with the other, I cried out, “par ici, Madame, par ici!” 
“This way, Madame, this way!’ The national guard next to me or 
some other person took up the Comte de Paris in his arms, and an- 
other the Duc de Chartres, and we all advanced towards the little 
door. This passage however became soon obstructed, as persons 
rushed up the other side passages for the same door and when we got 
to it, it was with much difficulty we got through. I kept only one step 
in advance of the Duchess all the time, determined to adhere to her to 
the last. This door proved to be at the top of a narrow stair case, 
down which we descended pretty fast. When we got to the bottom in 
a small lobby, the crowd and press was so great that I at one time 
feared that we should be suffocated or squeezed to death. At last 
however we got through a door and thence we hurried the princesse 
along a narrow corridor and through several dark passages and small 
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rooms until we finally reached a small library about as large as our 
old dining room in 14th street. After leaving the landing of the little 
staircase leading from the Chamber, it seems the party took different 
directions, and the children got separated from their mother. How 
the Duc de Nemours got out I knew not, for nobody with whom I 
was took any notice of him. Well when we got to the library, we 
placed the Duchesse half dead in her chair. Her first words were, 
“My children, my children! Where are they!” One gentleman brought 
her a glass of water, but she said “I don’t want any water, I only want 
my children!’ All the persons around her (our party consisted of 
about 8 or 10 persons) assured her that they must be safe but she 
would not be pacified and continued to clasp her hands and call for her 
children. One gentleman went out and soon returned with the news 
that the Comte de Paris was safe, whereupon the Duchesse took his 
hand eagerly and said she should never forget him. Soon another 
person entered saying that the Comte de Paris was found and would 
soon be here, and in 2 or 3 minutes he was brought in in the arms of a 
gentleman. The meeting of mother and child was very tender and 
affecting, and everybody around was greatly touched. The little boy 
had been crying, for his face was red and his cheeks wet with tears. 
A few minutes afterwards the lady of honor entered with a gentleman, 
and the 2 ladies embraced each other very tenderly. The gentleman 
assured the Duchesse that the Duc de Chartres was safe, and now 
the question was raised where to take the Duchesse. One gentleman ex- 
claimed, “‘Aux Invalides!’ ‘““To the Hotel of the Military Invalides,” 
and he ran out to find a carriage. He returned in a few minutes, and the 
whole party went out, and after passing through several small passages 
and rooms, we reached a small court where we found a plain one horse 
carriage in which the Duchesse and the Comte de Paris were placed, 
and two national guards entering, the carriage drove off to the in- 
valids which was close by, about 1/3 of a mile. At this moment I was 
standing near the lady of honor who was leaning on the arm of a 
gentleman, and I offered her my arm also which she took. We walked 
down the court a short distance in the direction which the carriage 
took, when the gentleman who was with the lady asked permission to 
return to seek something he had left, and I walked on alone with the 
lady. After a few minutes the gentleman rejoined us, and we all 
walked on and went out by the gate of the court, into a side street, 
whence we directed our steps toward the Invalids. Upon arriving there 
we found the gate closed, but a general officer coming up at the time 
who knew the gentleman accompanying the lady, sent for the com- 
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mandant, and caused the gates to be opened, and we all entered. After 
entering, we crossed the court, and ascended to the chamber of the 
Marshall Count Molitor, the governor of the Invalids. At the door of 
the Marshall, I took my leave of the lady who thanked me with much 
profusion, and I descended. I should have entered with the lady and 
gentleman, if I had felt that I could have been of any further assistance. 
I knew however that the Duchesse was now with her friends, and I was 
also very desirous to see the events which were occurring in other 
parts of the capital. I had heard on the way that the Tuileries was taken 
by the People, and I was anxious to see the sight. Leaving the In- 
valids therefore, I directed my steps towards the Tuileries, crossing 
the place de la Concorde, and entering by the gate which opens into 
the place de la Concorde. It was now about 4 1/2 o’clock. The great 
avenue was crowded with persons of every description coming and 
going, and when I got in full view of the Palace the most extraordi- 
nary sight met my view. Every window was open and filled with 
heads, and great multitudes were pressing in at the central and other 
entrances. Many persons were on the balconies and on the roofs, 
and the bells were constantly chiming. I advanced onward and en- 
tered with the crowd passing up the grand staircase, entering the 
chapel and theatre, then through the grand staterooms, throne room, 
drawing rooms etc. all of which were filled with crowds of people of all 
descriptions. The only place where I saw any destruction of any 
consequence being done was in the chapel and theatre, and that was 
confined to breaking up a few chairs and throwing them out into the 
court facing the carrousel into a bonfire that was burning there. In the 
great room of the marshall, as it is called occupying the second story 
and dome of the central pavillion, there were a few mirrors broken and 
2 or 3 portraits of odious officers destroyed, and the throne together 
with the hangings were destroyed, but the whol: damage done was 
comparatively inconsiderable. I ascended to the highest point of the 
central dome, whence the view was the most striking that can be 
conceived. But if I should go on to describe the scenes that I saw in 
the palace I should weary you, and besides my feeble powers of de- 
scription could not do them justice. One good thing I must mention 
however. On descending from the dome, when I reached the floor of 
the grand saloon of the marshall, I went out on the balcony looking out 
on the gardens where the King used to shew himself on great occasions, 
and while there, looking upon the striking scenes before me, a young 
lad, dressed in one of the military caps of the king, and wearing one 
of his uniform coats came on the balcony attended by 2 or 3 others of 
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the sovereign people, one of whom shouted out to the spectators below 
“Hats off down there! Hats off! Don’t you see the King?” It was ex- 
tremely ludicrous. After strolling around through the other apart- 
ments viewing the splendid ornaments, pictures, furniture and other 
objects of great interest and value, I left the palace and returned home 
ready to sink with fatigue and excitement. 

March 5. Sunday. 

I must refer you to the newspapers for a journal of the events that 
have transpired here since the eventful day of the 24th February. 
The French people have shewn a degree of moderation worthy of all 
praise and admiration and the provisional government, although they 
have made I think some grave errors, have evinced talents of a very 
high order and deserve the thanks and gratitude of their fellow citi- 
zens. On Wednesday last (March 1) I had a very interesting inter- 
view with M. Lafayette the son of the General. He has been a promi- 
nent member of the opposition party and a particular friend of 
O. Barrot. He is an old gentleman of about 55 or 60, of exceedingly 
benevolent appearance, and treated my friend, M. Mann of Georgia, 
and myself with great kindness and attention. He conversed with us 
very freely upon the events of the revolution and the causes that led to 
it and spoke at length of the probable result. I don’t feel warranted 
to commit to paper all that he said upon this latter point, but I may 
say that he expressed much hope from the intelligence and good sense 
of the French people. I called the same day at M. Rush’s our ambas- 
sador. The ladies were much interested in my account of the escape 
of the Duchesse d’Orléans from the Chamber of Deputies, as it was 
the first account they had heard. M. Rush gave us an account of his 
interview with the provisional government, and stated that in their 
published translation of his address they make him to say “satisfactory 
pledge,” for “auspicious promise,” the former of which is a much 
stronger expression, and the latter more diplomatic. M. Rush and his 
daughter had called upon us in January last. 


Thursday. March 9. 
Monday a body of Americans of about 250 in number marched in 
procession with American and French flags to the Hotel de Ville to 
felicitate the new government. We were received by M. Arago and 
other members of the government, and the occasion was altogether 
quite interesting. Peter Parley Goodrich of Boston delivered the 
address. You will see the account of the affair in the papers. 
Titus WILLIAM 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 


THE HISTORY OF PAPER MONEY TO THE WAR 
Powe money is commonly classified as convertible or inconvertible. 
Cc 


onvertible paper may be freely exchanged for specie at par. Incon- 
vertible paper money may not be so exchanged, is indeed usually given 

a certain face value by the fiat of a government (legal tender, cours forcé), and 
may be exchanged, sometimes against legal prohibitions, for specie only at a 
discount. Convertibility and inflation are not incompatible, for an expansion 
in bank credit may be followed by an increase in note issues; inconvertibility 
and inflation have, historically speaking, almost always gone hand in hand.! 
With inconvertible paper the degree of inflation is commonly measured—not 
always accurately—by the discount suffered by such paper when exchanged 
for gold, or by exchange differences, or by price movements as compared with 
those occurring in countries on a metallic standard. Western governments 
have used inconvertible paper money only since the end of the seventeenth 
century. Previously, debasement of the coinage had been the simplest resort 
of hard-pressed governments. Roughly speaking, there are three possible 
courses which inconvertible paper may run. First, it may be issued in such 
tremendous amounts that it becomes valueless, is simply repudiated by the 
government, and a new start has to be made. This happened to the American 
“continental” of the Revolution, to the French assignat, and to the German 
mark of 1923. Second, it may depreciate to a point where the government 
despairs of resuming specie payments, yet is unwilling to repudiate its paper 
altogether. The government therefore redeems the paper in specie at a given 
figure, usually involving a considerable discount. Thus Austria in 1811 and 
France in 1926 restored specie payments at a rate of five units of paper to one 
of gold. Third, if the depreciation of paper be not too great, and the govern- 
ment singularly addicted to “sound money” and the fulfilment of its prom- 
ises, specie payment at par may be resumed after a definite interval. This 
payment in full was achieved by the British in 1821 after the Bank Restric- 
tion of 1797, by the United States in 1879 after the Civil War issues of green- 
backs, by France in 1850 and in 1878 after the revolutions of 1848 and 1870. 
This article will concern itself chiefly with recent writing on inconvertible 


1 European use of paper as a substitute for precious metals, overissue of inconvertible 
paper money, and consequent depreciation of paper in terms of specie was completely 
anticipated in China from 806 a.p. to the Tai Ping rebellion. W. P. Wei, The currency 
problem in China (New York, 1914), chap. ii; A. M. Davis, Certain old Chinese notes 
(Boston, 1915). 
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paper money prior to the still unsettled disturbances made in modern mone- 
tary systems by the Great War. 

The disturbed state of contemporary monetary theory and practice has 
given rise to several recent general works meant for the use of the layman. 
One of the best of these is by the author of The great illusion.2, Angell and his 
collaborators have produced a simple, readable, essentially orthodox history 
of money from earliest times to the present. His account of the famous Cana- 
dian playing-card money is accompanied by illustrations, and there are inter- 
esting details, not elsewhere so easily available, on Rhode Island paper 
money.* Most of the professional economists are likely to use history only as 
an occasional ornament to their theory. Hawtrey,‘ however, is an exception, 
and the historical material in his book is abundant, and critically handled. 
His work has been the starting-point for a good deal of the better modern 
work in this field.’ 

For a complete survey of paper money, both historically and theoretically 
considered, there is the well-established book of Subercaseaux.* The point 
of view is on the whole distrustful of paper money, but the moralizing is at a 
minimum. There are excellent details, not elsewhere so easily obtainable, on 
the monetary experiences of Japan, the Argentine, and Brazil. On a more 
purely theoretical level there is the substantial work of Trakhtenberg,’ which 
may perhaps be taken as the official Marxian doctrine on paper money. Actu- 
ally Marxian economic theory, apart from the social and political purposes of 
its holders, is surprisingly like orthodox economic theory, and this is espe- 
cially true of monetary theory. The curious will find in a book of Preobraz- 
hensky® an interesting bypath, in which the author urges the free use of the 
printing press by proletarian governments to attack bourgeois society from 
the rear. A good brief summary of the history and nature of paper money will 


2N. Angell, The story of money (New York, 1929). 

3 Similar in scope and purpose are G. D. H. Cole (ed.), What everybody wants to 
know about money (New York, 1934); F. W. Hirst, Money: gold, silver, and paper 
(New York, 1934). The last is a good example of moralistic writing against paper 
money. 

4R. G. Hawtrey, Currency and credit (3d ed.; New York, 1928). 


5 The monetary theorists make hard reading. But the historian who would concern 
himself with the history of paper money must at least survey the field of modern 
monetary theory. In addition to Hawtrey, the following are suggested: J. M. Keynes, 
A treatise on money (London, 1930); A. Aftalion, Monnaie, prix et change (Paris, 1927); 
G. F. Knapp, Die staatliche Theorie des Geldes (4th ed.; Munich, 1923); L. Mises, Theorie 
des Geldes und der Umlaufsmittel (Munich, 1924); E. Wagemann, Geld- und Kreditre- 
form (Berlin, 1932). 

6G. Subercaseaux, Le papier-monnaie (Paris, 1920). 

7]. Trakhtenberg, Bumazhnye dengi [Paper money] (3d ed.; Moscow, 1924). 


8 E. Preobrazhensky, Bumazhnye dengi v epokhu proletarskoy diktatury [Paper money 
in the period of the proletarian dictatorship] (Moscow, 1920). 
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be found in the article by Gutmann.® Perhaps the simplest, most orderly ac- 
count of the major issues of inconvertible paper is the little book of Seligman,’° 
a remarkable piece of condensation, with useful and succinct tables of deprecia- 
tion, a brief bibliography, and a nowadays incredibly optimistic preface by a 
bank president. The transition from depreciated paper to specie is studied by 
Hargreaves" in three brief, clear essays on America, 1780-83; on France, 
1795-98; and on Austria, 1811-18. The point of view is that of the economic 
rather than the legal historian, though there is material on the readjustment 
of contracts, the payment of debts, etc. The series subtitled Handbuch der 
W irtschaftgeschichte, edited by Professor G. Brodnitz, and still in process of 
publication, contains much information on monetary history. The volume by 
Sée” is clear and orthodox on Law and the assignats; that by Baasch"* touches 
upon paper money, especially in the Dutch East Indies, where it created some 
trouble. Although the history of banking is another subject, public banks 
have not infrequently provided governments with inconvertible paper media, 
and a recent co-operative work" is an indispensable adjunct to the study of 
paper money. Finally, though he is not concerned with paper money itself, 
Hauser" has recently pointed out how necessary for a knowledge of the mod- 
ern history of inflation is the economic background of early modern times. 

English history presents in the period of the bank restriction of 1797-1821 
the locus classicus for the study of reputable paper money. The resumption of 
specie payments is clearly recounted by Rees" from the point of view of gov- 
ernment finances, and with the hope of pointing the way to post-war England. 
The way has been unavoidably different. Feaveryear,’’ in his history of the 
pound sterling, though mainly concerned with the coinage, has much that is 
essential to an understanding of the whole monetary history of England. In 
a very careful article Richards'* broke new ground in the study, chiefly from 
archival sources, of the forms of paper media circulating in England from early 
Stuart times. The study is invaluable in tracing the evolution of the bank 
note, in understanding the foundations in commercial usage on which govern- 

*F, Gutmann, “Papiergeld,’’ Wérterbuch der V olkswirtschaft (4th ed.; Jena, 1932). 

10 E. R. A. Seligman, Currency inflation and public debts (New York, 1921). 

FE. L. Hargreaves, Restoring currency standards (London, 1926). 

12 H. Sée, Franzdsische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1930). 

13 E. Baasch, Holldndische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1927). 

14 J. G. Van Dillen, History of the principal public banks (The Hague, 1934). 

16H. Hauser, Les origines historiques des problémes économiques actuels (Paris, 1930). 

16 J. F. Rees, A short fiscal and financial history of England, 1815-1918 (London, 
1921). 

7 A, E. Feaveryear, The pound sterling: a history of English money (Oxford, 1931). 

18 R. D. Richards, “The evolution of paper money in England,” Quarterly journal of 
economics, XLI (1927), 361-404. See also his book, The early history of banking in Eng- 
land (London, 1929). 
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ments were later able to issue fiat money of their own. In addition to the pre- 
viously mentioned work of Hawtrey, the bank restriction itself has been the 
subject of several studies since 1914. Kaufman’ and Wolter® have approached 
the problem as monetary theorists in the classical tradition. Cannan has re- 
printed the famous Bullion Report of 1810, and provided it with an excellent 
introduction, obviously destined to be a tract for the times. (The history of 
paper money, certainly, is history trying to teach by example.) Silberling” 
has contributed statistical information on prices and trade not hitherto avail- 
able. For the historian, the most interesting of these studies is perhaps that of 
Acworth.” Peel did indeed keep his word in 1821, and paid in gold. But re- 
sumption was effected only by a merciless and, from the point of view of the 
government, deliberate process of monetary deflation which, in Mr. Ac- 
worth’s opinion, is the most important factor in the “depression” of 1815-20. 
Paper was brought to parity with gold in spite of the fact that gold was rising 
in value, and paper was thus obliged to pursue a retreating goal. It is char- 
acteristic of the particular bias with which most historians approach the sub- 
ject of paper money that the inflationary horrors of the assignat have received 
much more attention than the deflationary horrors of the pound. 

In France the last decade has seen the completion of Marion’s monumental 
work. He has, moreover, written a brief book‘ for the layman, neatly done, 
as is the custom with French professors when they deign such tasks, and whol- 
ly rentier in its outlook. In the major work® he deals with paper money chiefly 
in Volume I (Law) and Volumes II-III (the assignats). Marion is no Bagehot, 
either as to literary grace or as to detachment, and his pages are cumbersome. 
They do not, however, lack fire; for he cherishes toward paper money an al- 
most theological hatred. To him the assignats, far from saving the Revolu- 
tion, were largely responsible for its excesses and its failures. He has obviously 
little knowledge of modern monetary theories, and though his work is an im- 
portant one, it can hardly be regarded as definitive, at least on the subject of 
Revolutionary finance. On the earliest French experiments there is the doc- 


19], Kaufman, Nerazmennye banknoty v Anglii v 1797-1819 gg. [Inconvertible bank- 


notes in England, 1797-1819] (2d ed.; St. Petersburg, 1915), a revision of a work first 
published in the 1870's. 


20 J. Wolter, Das staatliche Geldwesen Englands zur Zeit der Bank-Restriction, 1797- 
1821 (Strassburg, 1917). 


21 E. Cannan, The paper pound of 1797-1821: a reprint of the Bullion Report (London, 
1919). 


2 N. Silberling, “Financial and monetary policy of Great Britain during the Na- 
poleonic wars,”’ Quarterly journal of economics, XXXVIII (1924), 214-33, 397-439. 


2 A. W. Acworth, Financial reconstruction in England, 1815-1822 (London, 1925). 


24M. Marion, Ce qu’il faut connaitre des crises financiéres de notre histoire (Paris, 
1926). 


25M. Marion, Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715 (6 vols.; Paris, 1919-31). 
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toral thesis of Séligmann,” on the whole well above the level of theses written 
under the Faculté de Droit of French universities. The Bank of France has had 
capable treatment, involving its recent as well as its earlier connections with 
inflationary governmental policies.?’ 

Thuriot’s** thesis is very thin indeed, but it does give some information, 
more succinctly than Marion, on the less known French experiments in paper 
money in 1848 and in 1870. The literature on Law continues abundant. Ou- 
dard” has written a life, very much indeed in the genre of the new biography, 
and of course without footnotes or scholarly apparatus, but not without a 
certain amount of common sense and good judgment. Harsin*®® has devoted 
an important part of a work on early French monetary theory to Law. His 
study succeeds in synthesizing Law’s theory and practice, and contains a 
good deal of solid statistical material. The work of Gignoux and Legueu* is 
perhaps adequately dismissed with a reading of its cryptic title, which involves 
an unwarranted extension to Law’s whole career of the delightfully ironical 
popular name for Noailles’s special commission on financial reform. It adds 
no new facts, and accepts the once traditional view of Law asa charlatan. It 
actually equates Law and Caillaux! The ablest recent work on the subject is 
by Gennaro.” The book is brief, and, save for Law’s relations with the Duke 
of Savoy, adds no new facts. But it represents well the newer view of Law as 
essentially a pioneer of modern business credit, appraises the real achievements 
of his term of office, and separates the solid from the fantastic in his schemes.** 


% A. Séligmann, La premiére tentative d’émission fiduciaire en France: étude sur les 
billets de monnaie du trésor royal a la fin du régne de Louis XIV (1701-1718) (Paris, 
1925). 

27 G. Ramon, Histoire de la Banque de France (Paris, 1929). 

28H. Thuriot, Du cours forcé de la monnaie fiduciaire (Paris, 1913). 

29G. Oudard, La trés curieuse vie de Law, aventurier honnéte-homme (Paris, 1927). 
English translation by G. C. E. Massé, John Law, a fantastic financier (London, 1928). 

30 P. Harsin, Les doctrines monétaires et financiéres en France du XV Ime au XV II Ime 
siécle (Paris, 1928). 

31C, J. Gignoux and F. F. Legueu, Le bureau de réveries [i.e., Law’s “‘system’’] 
(Paris, 1925). 

3M. di Gennaro, Giovanni Law e l’opera sua, 1671-1727 (Rome, 1931). 

33 Other work on Law: B. le Couteux, Law et le commerce colonial (Paris, 1921), a 
very thin thesis; C. Hanemann, John Law und die moderne ékonomische Kredittheorie 
(Heidelberg, 1922); G. Martin, “Le systéme de Law et la prospérité du port de Nantes,” 
Revue d'histoire économique et sociale, XII (1924), 461-77; K. Bartusch, Das lawsche 
Papiergeld-projekt von 1705 und das Rentenmark Experiment (Halle, 1926); H. Weber, 
John Law (Walldorf bei Heidelberg, 1928), a doctoral dissertation; A. Pose, “Les théories 
monétaires de Jean Law,” Revue d'histoire économique et sociale, XVI (1928), 656-77; 
F. H. Beach, The monetary theories of John Law (Urbana, IIl., 1933), an abstract of a 
thesis. 
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On the assignats the book of Harris*‘ may well be considered as definitive. 
It is written with a full command of modern monetary theory, is without 
moralistic bias against, or political bias for, paper money, and assembles most 
of the material worked out by French local historians into a comprehensible 
whole. It makes full use of the tables of local depreciation made in 1797 to 
adjust contracts, and is well equipped with graphs and statistics. Harris is 
much nearer Mathiez than Marion in his estimate of the success of the assig- 
nats. Mathiez* himself never wrote directly on this subject, but much of his 
writing is concerned with Revolutionary finance, and his opinions are a useful 
corrective to Marion. On the whole, he concludes, the assignats, supported by 
the maximum, prevented the collapse of the Revolutionary movement in 
1793. Many of the collections of documents on the French Revolution are 
useful for the student of this subject, and special mention may be made of 
collections edited by Bloch* and Caron.*” So perennial are the issues of paper 
money that the familiar old speech of Andrew D. White,** originally made be- 
fore a Senate committee in 1876, has just been reprinted. The Russians, too, 
have interested themselves in the subject. The book of Smirnov*® is available 
only in Russian. The more important work of Falkner“ may be had in Ger- 
man. Save for minor doctrinal differences, it is in substantial agreement with 
Harris. Morini-Comby“ produced during the recent inflation a popular ac- 
count intended to bolster sound money in Poincaré’s France, and of no scien- 
tific importance. Its author finds even Marion too mild an enemy of the assig- 
nats, and blames eighteenth-century political theory for their quite unneces- 
sary creation. The mandats-territoriaux have been the subject of a special 
study, not, however, very fruitful.“ The career of a minor government official 
in the financial service has been treated in a pious and attractively written 
life.4* The study of Hubrecht,“‘ carefully worked up from original sources, is 
more important than its local limitations would indicate. A good deal of other 


34S. E. Harris, The assignats (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). 

35 Probably La vie chére et le mouvement social sous la terreur (Paris, 1927) is the best 
single work of Mathiez for those interested in paper money. 

% C, Bloch, Procés-verbaux du Comité des finances de l’ Assemblée constituante (Rennes, 
1922). 

37 P. Caron, Le maximum général: recueil de textes et notes (Paris, 1930). 

38 A. D. White, Paper money inflation in France (New ed.; New York, 1934.) 

39 A. M. Smirnov, Krisis denezhnoy sistemy frantsuzkoy revolyutsii [The crisis of the 
monetary system of the French Revolution] (Petrograd, 1921). 

40S. A. Falkner, Das Papiergeld der franzisischen Revolution (“Schriften des Vereins 
fiir Socialpolitik,”” Vol. CLXV) (Munich, 1924). 

4t J. Morini-Comby, Les assignats (Paris, 1925). 

4 P. L. Roussel, Le systéme des mandats territoriaux, 1796-1797 (Paris, 1920). 

43.4. Duchéne, Gabriel Malés et la reconstitution financiére de la France aprés 1789 
(Paris, 1923). 
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work in purely local history has been done on the assignats in the last decade, 
and this will be found listed in the Répertoire bibliographique of Caron and 
Stein, and in the learned journals.“ Finally, there is an able monograph on 
French monetary experience in the Franco-Prussian War.“ 

For the Germanies there is a good deal of sound historical research, chiefly 
on coinage, but dealing also with various forms of paper money. Here the 
work of Luschin von Ebengreuth,* Friedensburg,** Schrétter,*® and Schwin- 
kowsky® seems most important. The most interesting of German experi- 
ments with paper money—prior to the Great War, at least—was what is 
known as the Austrian state bankruptcy of 1811. Raudnitz® wrote during the 
war a statistical and narrative account, not without some justified fears that 
the experience of 1811 would be repeated. Somewhat later, Winkler defended 
the settlement of 1811, and found a similar necessity in his own time. The 
ablest and most complete treatment of the subject, and the most detached, is 
the work of Hofmann. A supplementary study, with special emphasis on 
governmental administration problems, is that of Miss Kraft.*4 On Hungary 
there is in the western languages a somewhat earlier study by Fellner. 

The monetary histories of the lesser Teutonic and Scandinavian countries 
have little of interest to offer, though mention may be made of the monu- 
mental history of the Swedish national bank recently completed, for true bear- 
er-notes circulating as currency appeared in Sweden as early as 1661.% Russia 


45 More important articles in periodicals are: H. Martin, “Le papier-monnaie sous 
la Révolution francaise,” Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, I (1924), 14-41; 
R. Arnaud, “‘La planche aux assignats sous la Convention,” Revue universelle, XXIV 
(1926), 59-73, and articles in following numbers, making a brief popular history of revo- 
lutionary finance, hostile in tone: R. Anchel, “‘Les faux assignats pendant la Révolu- 
tion,” Revue de Paris, II (1926), 605-27. 
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55 F, Fellner, Die Wahrungsreform in Ungarn (Vienna, 1911). 
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in the nineteenth century had several periods of difficulty with paper money, 
culminating in the reforms of Witte in the nineties. Soviet economic historians 
seem, however, relatively little interested in this phase of their history, and 
the best treatment of the subject is to be found in the older work of Wagner, 
one of the most significant books written on paper money.” There are also 
books by Lorini,** Cahen,*® and Kaufman. 

Italy had in the last century many financial difficulties, and can hardly be 
said to have achieved the gold standard until the close of the century. Supino 
has written two books on the subject, the earlier one® a brief popular account 
in essay style; the later, in part a reprint of a work dealing with the period 
1860-94, in part new, is a more full and scholarly treatment. Both are “sound 
money” books. The thesis of Baudoin® is a well-balanced account, and re- 
gards the issue of paper money in nineteenth-century Italy rather as a symp- 
tom than as a cause of economic evils. A good German study, undertaken to 
throw light on post-war difficulties in Germany, is that of Wilmersdoerffer.* 
Finally, the co-operative work of Alberti and Cornaro,® though in some re- 
spects the ablest and most complete of studies yet made, suffers from an ar- 
dent devotion to the present régime in Italy which likes to exaggerate the fi- 
nancial incompetence of the old government, and which certainly seems un- 
duly optimistic about the new one. On Spain there is the work of Mifiana- 
Galvarriato,® and the excellent study of Leonhardt,” which brings out the 
peculiar interest of the relation between foreign exchange and the monetary 
economy of Spain. For Portugal, Oliveira Martins® remains an authority in 
this field as in others. His general theories on paper money are not original, 
but Part II of his book affords a complete account of the Portuguese crisis of 
1846. There are two satisfactory, if not very penetrating, accounts of Turkish 
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paper money, by Freundt® and by Nihad Mehmed.” Brief chapters in the 
book of Dam:ris™ at least outline the various occasions between 1848 and 1910 
when the National Bank of Greece was obliged to suspend specie redemption 
of its notes. 

Both North and South America have contributed possibly rather more than 
their share to the world’s experience with inconvertible paper. The last decade 
has seen a great deal of research into special aspects of this experience, and a 
few works of synthesis. A new edition of the well-known work of Hepburn” 
brings his account down to 1922. A work by Dowrie™ gives a brief survey of 
the whole field with a purpose essentially didactic. A scholarly work, not, as 
its title might lead one to believe, concerned with numismatics, but with eco- 
nomic history, has been contributed by Carothers.”4 In the field of colonial 
monetary history, Nettels’ has published a series of articles based on new 
materials amassed from the archives, and Behrens” has produced a useful 
monograph. Many of the current series of documentary publications on 
colonial history have material on paper money, especially those of Massa- 
chusetts” and of Maryland.”* Three recent articles deal with paper money 
during the Revolution (the history of the paper money of that period as a 
whole remains to be written).7? The greenbacks have been very capably han- 
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dled by Barrett®® in a monograph which admirably supplements the earlier 
work of Mitchell, and which is written without political or economic bias. 
There is an interesting article on one special phase of the Civil War experience 
by Graham, perhaps in itself more directly the concern of the economic the- 
orist.** On Canada, there are brief accounts of the playing-card money of 
New France by Sulte;* and the extremely useful, ably edited sets of docu- 
ments issued by Shortt.** Canadian, like colonial American, experience with 
paper money started, at least, from sheer necessity, from lack of an adequate 
supply of coins. 

Of South American countries, Chile in her issues of inconvertible paper pre- 
sents the most interesting spectacle to the economist and the historian, for 
with Chile neither war, nor radicalism, nor fiscal troubles explains a very 
chequered monetary history, but the idée fixe of her responsible upper classes 
that an “unfavorable balance of trade” made it impossible to keep gold or 
silver in Chile. There are two excellent monographs on Chilean paper money.** 
Less satisfactory is the somewhat confused account of Calogeras on Brazil.” 
On the Argentine Republic we have an earlier work by Arias,™ and the special 
study of Williams.*’ For Japan, the most available account is still the thesis of 
Takaki.* 

The history of paper money continues to offer a fertile field for patient, 
localized research into price movements. It is a subject which, at first sight 
rather surprisingly, has been treated with fiercest, and often blinding, passion. 
Yet the documents are abundant, and not deceptive. One is tempted to con- 
clude by urging historians to get to work and establish the facts, and allow the 
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economists to quarrel over their meaning. But such more-than-Christian 
humility can hardly be expected of historians.** 
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Storia economica dell’eta moderna e contemporanea. By Gino Lwuz- 
zaTTo. Part I, L’eta moderna. (‘‘Collana di studi di storia econo- 
mica,” Vol. I, Series 1.) Padua: Cedam, 1933. Pp. 535. L. 60. 


The outgrowth of some twenty years of lecturing on the subject by the 
author, who is professor of economic history in the Royal Superior Insti- 
tute of Economic and Commercial Science at Venice, this book is de- 
signed to be, not a comprehensive manual, but an introductory survey of the 
period it covers. Starting with a general discussion of the features distinguish- 
ing the modern from the medieval period, it proceeds in the four following 
chapters to describe first, the economic life of the city-states in Italy and in 
Northern Europe, then the oceanic expansion of Portugal and Spain, next, the 
period of Dutch commercial supremacy and the rise of Britain, finally, the 
competition of France and Britain in the period of mercantilism. 

An American reader is somewhat surprised to find the book close at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, with a review of the preceding develop- 
ment but with no prospect forward to connect the narrative with the revolu- 
tions in economic and political life which came at the close of the century. 
The reader gets the impression in many places that the author by preference 
looks backward and is less interested in the movement which leads up to re- 
cent and contemporary history. It is symptomatic that he introduces his 
discussion of English economic history by a survey (pp. 364-80) which is 
almost entirely medieval; he explores the Saxon-Danish period to discuss the 
origins of the manor, but drops the agrarian development almost as soon as 
the modern period begins. Similarly, he discusses at some length the handi- 
craft system of manufacture in its various manifestations but gives only brief 
attention to the industrial system of the merchant employer, in spite of the 
importance which it assumed in the modern period. The history of Portugal 
gets only scant notice after 1640; the economic decline of Spain is sketched 
only in bare outline; and the reader is left pretty much in the dark as regards 
the significance and the causes of the decline in population. 

If it seems only fair to warn the reader that the book covers the “modern 
period” only in a very restricted sense, it is but fair to the author to add that 
what he does provide is excellent. In the framework of national history he 
presents a narrative of economic fact in the important countries of western 
Europe, well constructed, clearly presented, based on good authorities. Of 
necessity he draws mainly from secondary sources, but on occasion quotes an 
original effectively, as, for example (pp. 232-35), the account of the Portu- 
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guese trade as described by the Venetian ambassador to his government 
in 1506—an account full of interesting facts. His command of the secondary 
sources is noteworthy. If on occasion one misses a good old monograph 
(Pringsheim on Dutch economic history), or a good new one (Tawney on the 
rise of capitalism), such omissions from the bibliographies are rare, and in gen- 
eral they provide the student with a wealth of good material in German, 
English, and French as well as Italian. The author shows himself well ac- 
quainted with the periodicals as well with the books, and draws on the Ameri- 
can as well as on the European. 

The cover of the book marks it as the first volume of the first series of a 
collection of studies in economic history, and the title-page distinguishes it as 
the first part of an economic history of the modern and contemporary periods, 
Judged by this beginning, future contributions will be welcome. 

Ciive Day 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





Prediche italiane ai Fiorentini. By GrroLAMO SAVONAROLA. Edited 
by Rosperto Patmaroccui. Vol. III, Part 1, Quaresimale del 1496 
(Prediche I-X XIII). (“Documenti di storia Italiana,” Series I, 
Vol. III, Pt. 1.) Florence: “La Nuova Italia,” 1933. Pp. 504. L. 40. 


Savonarola resumed preaching, after his silence during the preceding Ad- 
vent, in February, 1496. Of his Lenten course on texts from Amos and 
Zachariah, this volume, the third of the series (of which the first two were 
reviewed in this Journal, III [1931], 643-44), contains twenty-three sermons, 
which take us to the Thursday after the third Sunday in Lent. They are 
summarized, with copious extracts, in Book III, chapter iii, of Villari’s Life 
and times of Savonarola. Most of these sermons have reference to the species 
of boy-scout movement inaugurated by Savonarola during the carnival, when 
the friar, his energies not spent as usual in the pulpit, found scope for them in 
curbing youthful pranks customarily permitted at that season, diverting the 
effervescent spirits into more staid channels. The processions had begun 
which women wearing jewelry did well to avoid encountering and which the 
proprietors of gambling enterprises trembled to hear coming; for the orna- 
ments of women and the vice of gambling were the particular objects of 
censorship. The boys, instead of throwing stones and making huts of twigs 
(impromptu toll-booths), collected alms for the poor. Crucifixes appeared at 
the corners of the streets, and the contemporary diarist Landucci was especial- 
ly edified by the procession of the last day of the carnival (February 16); 
‘Not a boy could be kept in bed in the morning, but all ran to church before 
their mothers.” The retreat of sin before the forces of purity did not last long, 
says Landucci, but “God be praised, I saw this brief period of holiness!” 
Savonarola, in the sermon of February 17, enumerates the benefits which 
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have attended his efforts (p. 32). He admonishes his youthful auditors on 
February 19 to stay quiet during the sermon, listen carefully, and ask their 
parents when they get home what they understood of the sermon. Savonaro- 
la’s collections for the poor had another motive than that of fulfilling a conven- 
tion. Though he justified his leadership by his ability to forecast events, he 
was prompted, it can be seen, by his real distress for popular suffering and 
uncertainty in these dark days of transition (cf. the sermons on Haggai in the 
Advent of 1494). There is no pardon for robbing widows and orphans (p. 80), 
and the greatest sin is that against fraternal charity (p. 105). Though the 
texts are taken from Amos, “the prophet who was sent from God two years 
before the earthquake,”’ as Savonarola reminds his hearers with the clearest of 
implications (cf., for example, the sermon of March 9, pp. 463 ff.), the exposi- 
tion waits more often than not until the friar has explained a parable or a bit 
of Gospel history. Then it is “Amos, you shall give place this morning to the 
Savior” (p. 395), as he shifts to a passage in Luke. Savonarola makes no at- 
tempt to get the meaning of Amos; these are the days before the “higher criti- 
cism.” He launches into the particular form of invective which the sound of 
the words suggests, and employs the picturesque expletives which rise to his 
lips at the taste of the text. When he is not defending the government which 
is more his creation than that of anyone else, or addressing the boys, he is 
castigating unmercifully the prelates and friars, as in the sermons of February 
27 and 28. The sermon of February 28, the second Sunday in Lent, is the one 
which Villari says was excised from nearly every copy of the discourses, but 
is to be found in one or two copies in the Magliabecchian Library and in one 
belonging to the convent of San Marco. 

The first edition of the sermons on Amos and Zachariah was published at 
Florence in 1497 by Lorenzo Violi (“ser Lorenzo Vivuoli”), who took them 
down as he had formerly taken down the sermons contained in Volume II of 
this series. In the introduction, Violi testifies to the prophetic mission of the 
friar. The editor has chosen to reprint this edition instead of the second one 
(Venice, 1519) because the fifteenth-century editions are far superior to those 
of the sixteenth century. The two editions have, however, been collated, and 
the variations noted at the foot of the page where they occur. The summaries 
at the beginning of the sermons seem rather the impression of an auditor than 
of a reader of the published text. The comments on the form and appearance 
of the volumes published in 1931 apply to the volume before us. 

It is the general impression of Savonarola that he decried the culture of the 
time; yet he quotes Aristotle’s Politics (p. 127) and he endorses the classics in 
moderation. For boys, he would tolerate Vergil, Homer, and Cicero, tem- 
pering these with Augustine or Jerome or something else in the way of Holy 
Writ; but no Ovid, De arte amandi (pp. 437-38), Catullus or Terence (p. 79). 


Freperic C. Cuurcu 


UnIversiTy oF IDAHO 
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The man of the Renaissance. Four lawgivers: Savonarola, Machiavelli, 
Castiglione, Aretino. By Ratrn Roeper. New York: Viking Press, 
1933. Pp. 540. $3.50. 

This book is not the portrait of a composite man; nor is it content to offer, 
as its subtitle suggests, the portraits of four Renaissance characters. It is 
rather a whole portrait gallery of representative Italians of the thirty or forty 
years constituting the climax, as well as the crisis, of the Renaissance. We 
pass delightedly from canvas to canvas, from Savonarola and Caesar Borgia to 
Julius IT and Leo X, from Machiavelli and Castiglione to Isabella d’Este and 
Guicciardini, and marvel that never does the vigorous brush work of the artist 
weaken or his keen penetration of his sitter falter. As there are also innumer- 
able historical episodes, such as the entry of Charles VII into Florence, the 
Ordeal by Fire on the square of the Signoria, Julius II at the siege of Miran- 
dola, and the sack of Rome in 1527, we have at times less the sense of touring 
a portrait gallery than of moving down a vast corridor lined on either hand 
with rows of brilliant frescos. But never by any chance do we get a reasoned 
and unified history of the period. Nor was that the purpose of the author, 
whose interest converges on individuals and pageants and who recovers them 
almost exclusively from purely personal documents, such as memoirs and 
letters. In spite of these self-imposed limitations, he offers abundant evidence 
of commanding all the more important trade secrets of the professional his- 
torian. Thus, after giving us a brilliant analysis of Machiavelli’s Prince, he 
follows up this achievement with an equally trenchant dissection of Casti- 
glione’s Courtier. These digests are little masterpieces in their way. At other 
times, when the mood seizes him, he sets forth with admirable succinctness the 
factors entering into a given political situation. The fall of Florence in 1512 is 
a case in point. In short, we are not permitted to doubt that he possesses all 
the critical gifts necessary to qualify as a member of the historical craft. But 
the prospect does not lure him. He desires to be thought of as working in the 
field of literature, not of history, and hopes to rise to immortality with Lytton 
Strachey and not with Gibbon and Henry Adams. Indeed, not only his meth- 
od, but also his sensuous, passionate style perpetually concerned with the 
edged phrase that keys the reader to the highest expectations, often suggests 
Strachey, sometimes even to the point of imitation. On such occasions the 
sparkle inevitably flickers and dies out, but they are infrequent. Conceding 
the sustained effort of the creative imagination that was necessary to produce 
a work so vast and so dynamic, we cannot be other than amazed at the glitter, 
paradox, and irony that crowd page after page through chapter after chapter. 

There is no reason why the professional historian, faithfully accepting the 
literary intentions of the author, should not enjoy to the full the extraordi- 
narily colorful, but capriciously selected, studies in the Renaissance field with 
which he is here confronted. But with every desire to be just, and even 
generous, he will suffer keen anguish from some of the author’s procedures. 
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Literature, practiced as a category distinct from history, would seem to view 
dates and references with cold abhorrence. At any rate, references, which 
necessarily involve disfiguring footnotes, are omitted entirely, so that the 
reader is never offered the opportunity of verifying the innumerable quota- 
tions with which the text is larded. While the suppression of dates is not so 
systematically carried through, they appear only at rare intervals, like raisins 
in a boarding-house pudding, but never with sufficient frequency to flavor the 
dish. Surely this is pure affectation; for even a proud man of letters need not 
fear to lose caste with his fellow-aesthetes by acknowledging that if he works 
with history, he is necessarily concerned with chronology. Why with his anti- 
professional complex the author should at the last have added a bibliography 
is hard to understand, unless we predicate the interference of a publisher con- 
cerned with college sales. If our guess is right, only the publisher was de- 
ceived, for the list of references is the final flourish of the author’s studied 


contempt for the accepted formalities of scholarship. 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
UnIversitTy or CHICAGO 





La prépondérance espagnole (1559-1660). By Henri Hauser. (“Peu- 
ples et civilisations,” Vol. IX.) Paris: Alcan, 1934. Pp. 594. Fr. 60. 


As the title indicates, the main emphasis of this volume is upon political 
history, upon the dominance and decline of Spanish power—a theme with 
which the Counter Reformation is inextricably linked, and to which all the 
diplomacy of the period and even the internal developments of the chief Euro- 
pean powers can be plausibly related. But the history is, in a real sense, gen- 
eral: Russia, Turkey, and the farther Orient receive nearly 10 per cent of the 
total space; there is a brief but meaty chapter on colonial expansion; and 
almost a fourth of the whole is devoted to intellectual and cultural history. 

This last section is not without occasional weakness. No one can be a uni- 
versal specialist. The chapters on literature and the fine arts are not always 
well balanced or accurate. In the section on scientific advance, one misses, 
among other things, any reference to the great medical school of Padua. But 
there is relatively little to regret and much to praise. In particular, the two 
chapters on economic history are, as one would expect, lucid and masterly. 

In the political sections the advantage of a single guiding hand is manifest. 
It is possible to cavil at particular statements, to protest that the view that 
the London puritans were on the verge of rebellion in 1588 is exaggerated, and 
to feel that the development of Russia would be clearer in a more continuous 
treatment. But, in the main, one wonders at the unerring deftness with which 
the tangled threads of statecraft are exposed, and is so carried away by the 
excitement of the continuous narrative that one is conscious only afterward 
of the historical insight, the power of generalization and mastery of special 
knowledge that have made possible this unfaltering progression. It is hearten- 
ing to know that a scientific historian can also be a literary artist. 
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The bibliographical notes are suggestive and discriminating. Where brev- 
ity is so necessary, it will always be possible to point out omissions. Some of 
these may be supplied by reference to Volume VIII; among those which can- 
not, that of Cheney’s History of England (1588-1603) is surprising. Errors of 
proofreading and sheer inadvertence are not lacking, e.g., “the annexation of 
Portugal, ten years after Cateau-Cambresis” (p. 1) and “1583-1585” instead 
of “1585-1589” in the running head (pp. 141 ff.). But small blemishes cannot 
obscure this admirable work, one that no specialist can afford to neglect and 


no general student will want to miss. 
GARRETT MATTINGLY 
Lone Istanp UNIVERSITY 





Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. Neate. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1934. Pp. 402. $3.75. 


Here is a rare and happy achievement—a book which is a product of care- 
ful research, the first-fruits of the scholarship of one of the leading authorities 
on the Elizabethan age, and at the same time a brilliantly written best-seller. 
Yet it is no debunking biography of the sort made so popular by Strachey and 
Maurois, but rather a heroic legend. Indeed, the work itself is an indication of 
the end of the period of disillusionment which rejoiced in the minimization of 
the great, and a symptom of the renaissance of messianic hope among men, 
which in politics has made possible Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler. 

On this score the more objective reader, sluggish to reawakened enthusi- 
asms, finds difficulties in the book. Elizabeth comes too close to a new apo- 
theosis. Her conceptions of policy are depicted as always extraordinarily 
brilliant. Apart from the fact that a good case might be made out for the 
inutility of Elizabeth’s conduct of relations with Spain and Scotland, there 
may be much truth in the view that she often did not know what she wanted 
to do, and that a great part of her success was due less to her genius than to 
the general superiority of inaction over action merely for action’s sake. 
Moreover, the emphasis on Elizabeth’s part in the conduct of public affairs 
tends to obscure the importance of Burghley, Nicholas Bacon, Parker, and 
many others. Upon them depended the details of administration, which con- 
stitute the main business of any period, and they seem even to have deter- 
mined policy to a far greater extent than they are given credit for. It is true 
that it was Elizabeth’s word that was final, that she made decisions and her 
council merely gave advice. Yet close analysis of events as given by Professor 
Neale himself permits the interpretation that Elizabeth’s intervention in af- 
fairs frequently did little but hold up a course of action adopted by the council 
until they could convince her of its value. This is especially true during the 
early years of the reign, before 1572, when the older men still were much in 
evidence, and again in the later years, when the councilors occasionally agreed 
together beforehand about the proper lies they were to tell the queen. 

Mr. Neale’s idealization of Elizabeth has one great value in that it enables 
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him to be the complete realist in his handling of Mary Queen of Scots. His ex- 
act justice is a healthful antidote to much of the current sentimentalism about 
a lady whose manners and morals leave much to be desired. Yet Francis 
Walsingham and his agents provocateurs, whose part in Mary’s downfall was 
shameful enough, escape, in consequence, far too lightly. 

These observations are minor considerations which may be put down to the 
deficiencies of biography as compared with history, and to the fact that the 
biography in question is a commemorative offering to one of the authors of 
England’s greatness on the occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of her 
birth. The book is filled with unique and excellent features. In one of the 
earlier chapters there is an essay on the education of women in the sixteenth 
century, which might well stand alone as a contribution to knowledge. Chap- 
ter xiii is a charming view of the more intimate life of the queen, showing her 
glowing postscripts scribbled at the end of formal letters, her reactions to court 
preachers, her human sympathy, her foible of good health, and her relations 
with her people on her progresses. 

Throughout the entire volume Mr. Neale maintains the union of extraor- 
dinary good taste and common sense in handling such matters as Elizabeth’s 
emotional life, her marriage projects, and her associations with her favorites, 
such as Leicester and Essex. The Seymour episode in Elizabeth’s girlhood is 
delicately treated with the fullest statement of the case in so far as anything 
is known from the documents, without any unwarranted suggestion of things 
that can only be gratuitously assumed. Mr. Neale finds it unnecessary to in- 
voke any morbid pathology to explain why Elizabeth never married, since it is 
evident from the record that she really desired to do so and was prevented only 
by fell circumstance. In the story of Essex and Elizabeth the tenuosities of 
psychoanalysis are left to those who do not know their history: the queen de- 
sired to bind Essex to her service, and if the language used between Essex and 
her savored of love, it was only the feminine equivalent of the adulation which 
in the next century was paid to Louis XIV; it was equally artificial, equally 
useful, and less abhorrent. 

Mr. Neaie is almost unique among historians of this time in the conscious- 
ness that, for all its drabness and difficulty, finance is the essence of Eliza- 
beth’s story. Fiscal affairs receive very considerable attention, with details 
of income and outgo serving to explain a good deal that Elizabeth could and 
could not do. It is to be regretted that he did not always use the best sources 
from which to draw the actual figures which he presents. 

Finally, a word must be said about the index to the book. Though it marks 
some improvement over many English indexes, it is less than good. Entries 
such as “Council,” “Privy,” “Elizabeth,” with forty-five page references with- 
out differentiation, “France,” with thirty-seven, and “Spain,” with thirty- 
nine, are the height of exasperation. Would that English authors would study 
even the simplest manual of indexing! 


F. C. Drerz 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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The capitulatory régime of Turkey. Its history, origin and nature. By 
Nasm Sousa, Pux.D. (“Johns Hopkins University studies in his- 
torical and political science,”” New Series, No. X VIII). Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 378. $3.50. 


With the overthrow of the capitulatory system in Turkey, it is possible to 
have a historical account of this régime, that had developed so naturally in the 
early days of the Ottoman Empire, but had come to exhibit accretions far re- 
moved from the spirit of the early unilateral agreements. The first part of the 
book considers the historical development of the capitulations and describes 
the system prior to the Great War. The second part deals with the situation 
after the beginning of war, from the unilateral, but temporary, abrogation of 
the régime by the Turks in September, 1914, until the final abrogation by 
mutual arrangement in the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923. There are several 
chapters on American relations with Turkey. The detailed treatment of the 
Chester Concession (chap. xiii) does not seem entirely relevant. Several useful 
and important public papers are included as appendixes, and there is a valu- 
able bibliography of books and periodical literature. The work is abundantly 
documented, and in many instances material that is found in the very long 
footnotes might have been better included in the text proper. 

It is clearly shown that the origin of the capitulations is to be found in the 
personal character of Turkish law and that they were voluntary grants by the 
Sultans, when the Ottoman rulers were powerful “superiors,” who regarded 
the western rulers as “inferiors.”” A good description of the millets is given, as 
well as of the abuses of the protégé system, by means of which large numbers 
of Ottoman subjects acquired foreign nationality in order to gain privileges 
and rights under the capitulations. Dr. Sousa gives an illuminating account 
of the way in which the capitulations developed from privileges conferred by 
Turkey to rights demanded by the western powers. When the Turks awoke 
to the disadvantages of the system, they were weak, and the powers then in- 
sisted that the régime could not be abolished without mutual consent. This 
reciprocal abrogation came in a way hardly expected by the Great Powers at 
Lausanne in 1923. This study shows anew how the states that were benefici- 
aries of the capitulatory system used it for their own selfish advantage, and 
were never seriously interested in helping the Turks to reform their adminis- 
trative system. 

The author is correct in saying that the Turkish religion and system of laws 
cannot be “viewed as the reason for the establishment of the capitulatory sys- 
tem” (p. xi). But he does not lay proper emphasis upon the character of the 
Moslem religion and system of law as responsible for the development and 
perpetuation of the régime. Before the establishment of the new Turkish 
Republic, all previous reform efforts had failed, largely because the implica- 
tions of a secularized state were not faced. This is what Ismet Pasha’s memo- 
randum, read at the Lausanne Conference, on December 2, 1922, meant, when 
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it said: “Above all, it has quite recently been possible to carry out a very im- 
portant reform in the civil law, by which our judicial institutions have been 
completely secularized” (p. 336). If the powers believed that the perpetua- 
tion of the capitulations was essential for the safety of their citizens in Turkey, 
they were at times gloriously inconsistent, because in later years individually, 
including the United States, they expressed a willingness to barter the abroga- 
tion of the special régime for further economic privileges. 

The influence of the abrogation of the capitulations upon foreign interests, 
as shown since 1923, is only touched upon in the case of American interests. 
Foreign activities in all fields appear to be shrinking year by year. The re- 
strictive regulations responsible for this are at least understandable in the light 
of an uncompromising nationalism second to none. A prophetic quotation 
(p. 251) from the statement, made in 1926, by the General Committee of 
American Institutions and Associations in Favor of Ratification of the Treaty 
with Turkey ran: “No clause in a treaty could protect us if the Turks were 
determined to get rid of us, for it would be easy for them to hamper our work 
with restrictions which would make it impossible for us to continue.” 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that Dr. Sousa’s account shows the 
growing opposition of the Turks to the hated capitulatory régime, particularly 
after the Congress of Paris in 1856. Upon various occasions, by negotiation or 
when countries were involved in war, they sought to free themselves from a 
system which they described as antiquated, unfair, creative of abuses, and 
an affront to their national sovereignty. The charges which the Turkish 
government made against the capitulations were largely true, and the powers 
should have given heed to them. In view of this, it is interesting that now 
Turkey’s chief difficulty at present with Egypt is due to Egyptian resistance 
to the demand of Angora that Turkey should have the capitulatory rights 
enjoyed by other powers in Egypt. 

Epaar J. Fisher 
AmerIcAN UNIVERSITY 
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The growth of modern England. By G1iLBERT SLATER. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 642. $4.00. 


Not quite two decades ago Gilbert Slater’s Making of modern England sup- 
plied the American public with a stimulating account of English development 
in the nineteenth century. The present work extends the scope of the former 
at both ends, beginning a century earlier, and considering in a final chapter 
the problems of the present age. It is not a revision but a new work, retain- 
ing the same approach as the Making of modern England but remolding and 
expanding the nineteenth-century portions. The whole presents a compact 
and penetrating analytical narrative. The political chapters, gems of com- 
pression and lucidity, have reduced politics, party strife, and diplomacy to 
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proportions commensurate with their importance rather than with the detail 
known about them. On this account the approach is distinctly institutional 
and the emphasis is placed upon social and economic developments. The first 
chapter, dealing with “Religious feeling and ethics,” is perhaps somewhat out 
of place in respect to organization; but it deals with a very vital subject, inas- 
much as the new social outlook growing up at the opening of the eighteenth 
century colored all subsequent development. It is precisely in his apprecia- 
tion of what have previously been considered purely social matters—educa- 
tion, newspapers, amusement, and public health—and in his skill at weaving 
them into the texture of his narrative that the author has been most successful. 
Unfortunately, in traditional historiography the term “social” has become a 
catchall, a residuary work, comprising what remains after the more recognized 
subjects have been skimmed off. Dr. Slater has seen that the state, economic 
institutions, and churches are also social, has treated them impartially, and 
has consequently achieved a proportion in his work which is almost unique. 
He has no residuum, requiring, as in so many imperfectly digested syntheses, 
to be considered at the end almost as an afterthought. Nor does this treat- 
ment turn out to be so defective as some might be inclined to think, for his 
chapters on the French revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, to take examples, 
are masterpieces of narrative and analysis. His observations are stimulating, 
as when he suggests that American independence proved in the end to be, 
rather, British independence of the United States. The section concerning 
the enclosure movement, a subject on which the author is a well-known au- 
thority, is notable for his assessment of the advantages of the open-field agri- 
cultural system and his distinctly qualified approval of the system which 
superseded it. Throughout the discussion of the poor law there is evident a 
consciousness of the present problem of unemployment. This gives a refresh- 
ing perspective to the treatment of the Speenhamland policy, which Dr. 
Slater refuses to condemn. In general, he has little sympathy with the harsh 
laissez faire doctrines which produced such legislation as the new poor law of 
1834. In this attitude, as in many parts of the book, the influence of the Ham- 
monds and Lord Passfield and Mrs. Webb appears. An incidental mistake 
(p. 45), where reference is made to Berkhamsted instead of Rothamsted, sug- 
gests a rather unfortunate omission in the latter half of the book, where no ref- 
erence is made to the very considerable influence which the Rothamsted ex- 
periments of Sir John Bennet Lawes had on the development of agriculture. 
A noticeable bitterness toward the recent activities of the Labour party, or 
at least its recent leaders, mars the author’s generally admirable impartiality 
in the last chapters, and, indeed, throughout the book. As for the future, Dr. 
Slater is distinctly not optimistic, but he is cogent. It is regrettable that the 
brief book-lists for the second half of the book were not more adequately 


revised. 
CHESTER KIRBY 
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Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West Indies. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cectn Heapiam, 
M.A. Two vols. Vol. I, January, 1719 to February, 1720; Vol. II, 
March, 1720 to December, 1721. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1933. Pp. 435+588. £1 10s, £1 15s. 

As the story of British colonial policy unfolds in the successive volumes of 
the Calendar, the difficulties with which it grappled become increasingly obvi- 
ous. The issues that emerge from these volumes (1719-21) had been agitated 
for several years, and many of them were to remain unsettled until the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The war with Spain, declared December, 1718, ended incon- 
clusively in June, 1721. The old quarrels over the Campeachy logwood trade 
and Spanish seizures of British vessels continued. The war itself amounted to 
little save projected attacks on the Bahamas, South Carolina, St. Augustine, 
and Campeachy Bay. Only a slight amount of evidence of Britain’s trade with 
the Spanish colonies appears in these pages. 

In 1719 British commissioners were appointed to settle at Paris the colonial 
issues left undecided by the Treaty of Utrecht. France and Britain continued 
to dispute about the boundary of Nova Scotia and to insist upon their respec- 
tive claims to the fishery at Cape Canso. Meanwhile little was done by the 
British to bring settlers into Nova Scotia, to remove the Acadians, to exact 
the oath of allegiance from them, to improve defenses, to win over the Indi- 
ans, or to combat the influence of French missionaries and the governors of 
Quebec and Cape Breton. The recommendations of the board of trade and 
Governor Phillips on these points were precise but not translated into action. 

The French continued to encroach upon the British fishery at Newfound- 
land. A colonial government had not been established there, and the British 
settlers were lawless and unrestrained. The board of trade again advised the 
removal of the Newfoundland planters to Nova Scotia because their trade 
with New England injured Britain and because vessels from western England 
ought to carry on the Newfoundland fishery. The board’s insistence upon 
removal of the settlers apparently militated against the establishment of a 
government that could resist the French and suppress illegal trade. 

On the New York frontier the French erected their trading post at Niagara, 
a move objected to by the British, who also urged the recall of French mission- 
aries among the Iroquois. To retrieve a waning influence among the Six Na- 
tions, British officials recommended grants of presents to the tribes, the con- 
struction of forts on Lake Ontario, the support of British missionaries, the in- 
termarriage of the British with the Indians, and the careful supervision of the 
fur trade—to be left, however, in private hands. Meanwhile, Spotswood com- 
plained of Iroquois incursions on the Virginia frontier, but the tribes refused 
to meet the British except at Albany. Two conferences held with them there 
by New York officials accomplished little. The Iroquois were receptive to 
British assistance, but it was not forthcoming. An act of New York, how- 
ever, prohibited the exportation of Indian trading goods to Canada. 
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Governors Spotswood and Keith called attention to the danger that the 
French in Louisiana would check the westward advance of the British. 
Spotswood aiso pushed the organization of two western counties in Virginia 
and offered a plan of assisted settlement. The board of trade, in response to 
the entreaties of the two governors, recommended the establishment of south- 
western forts and settlements and the cultivation of the Indians’ good will— 
another case of advice without much action. 

On the sea, pirates continued to rove about between the West Indies and 
Newfoundland, preying indiscriminately upon the vessels of all nations. The 
British policy of pardons for promises of reform only led those pardoned 
to return to their evil ways. Later executions at Massachusetts, Jamaica, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, the Leeward Islands, and South Carolina had a more 
salutary effect. Spanish privateers remained active alike in war and peace. 

The menace of foreign foes elicited calls upon the crown for military and 
naval protection from South Carolina, Nova Scotia, New Hampshire, New 
York, the Bahamas, and Virginia. Governor Keith suggested a colonial 
union for joint regulation of Indian affairs, and the board of trade presented 
a plan which proposed to place the colonies under a captain-general and an 
advisory council composed of two deputies from each colony with power to 
apportion the cost of frontier defense among the colonies. 

An elaborate survey by the board in 1721 estimated that colonial purchases 
from Britain amounted to £1,000,000—half of which, made by the mainland 
colonies, netted a favorable trade balance of £200,000 to Britain. British 
merchants made great profits from the re-exportation of plantation produce, 
and the colonies probably employed a third of Britain’s shipping. 

The economic policies recommended were strictly mercantilistic. Much 
attention was given to the colonies as markets. Reports from New England 
warned against the progress of the woolen manufacture there, and the board 
of trade favored the naval stores program to provide remittances from New 
England for English cloth. Acts of South Carolina and Massachusetts dis- 
criminating against British shipping and merchandise were disallowed. Strong 
official opposition was manifested toward colonial manufactures of ironware. 
Joshua Gee proposed that vessels returning to the colonies from Europe should 
go by way of Britain. Likewise, the colonies should be encouraged to produce 
commodities to be sent to Britain—lumber, flax, silk, copper, hemp, and pig 
iron (but not bar ion). The board of trade proposed that Carolina rice might 
be shipped directly to Southern Europe. Measures should be taken to give 
British hat-makers a monopoly of colonial beaver. The efforts to preserve 
New England masts for the royal navy met little success. Rhode Island was 
the only open offender against the navigation acts. Colonial imports from the 
French sugar colonies continued to draw proposals for the suppression of this 
trade. American indebtedness produced anti-creditor legislation in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and the Leeward Islands, while complaints were 
made against paper money in South Carolina, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
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and New York. Generally, the board of trade sought to restrain colonial is- 
sues, although it did defend New York paper in the face of opposition from 
British merchants. 

The constitutional relations between Britain and the colonies stand out 
prominently. Contests between governor and assembly over the salary ques- 
tion occurred in Massachusetts, Jamaica, and New York, and over the election 
of the speaker of the lower house in Massachusetts. Governors Spotswood 
of Virginia, Burnet of New York, and Lowther of Barbados engaged in quar- 
rels with their respective councils. Pennsylvania continued to evade the royal 
disallowance by passing temporary laws. Legal opinion in England held that 
jurisdiction in trials of pirates belonged to the governors rather than the 
vice-admiralty courts. The board of trade repeatedly called for the royaliza- 
tion of the proprietary colonies. Particularly important are the numerous 
documents relating to the transfer of the governments of the Bahamas and 
South Carolina from the proprietors to the crown. For South Carolina, the 
records disclose the grievances of the settlers against the proprietors, the story 
of the insurrection against the governor, the erection of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment, the appeal to the king, the recommendations of British officials, and 
the appointment and arrival of Sir Francis Nicholson as first royal governor. 
Even in this case British policy followed events in the colony. 

Two weaknesses of British colonial administration are apparent. The 
recommendations of the board of trade frequently called for money which the 
crown was loath to spend. Consequently, the recommendations were either 
ignored or the raising of funds was left mainly to the colonists, who were re- 
luctant to follow slavishly the policies of the board. The other weakness was 
divided authority over the colonies at Whitehall. Thus the board of trade rec- 
ommended that it be made a separate department co-ordinate with the treas- 
ury and the admiralty and responsible for the colonies directly to the king. 
The division of authority among the board, the secretary of state, and the 
privy council meant that “no office is thoroughly informed of all matters re- 
lating to the plantations and sometimes orders are obtained, by surprise, 
disadvantageous to your Majesty’s service.” 

Ordinarily, however, most colonial matters were referred to the board of 
trade; and its recommendations to the executive departments, when adopted, 
were given effect through royal warrants or orders in council. On the whole 
colonial administration was fairly quiescent. The secretary of state for the 
southern department was not active. Another change occurred in this office, 
when Lord Carteret succeeded J. Craggs in 1721. The board of trade sent rela- 
tively few letters to the colonial governors; likewise only a small number of 
colonial laws were disallowed. Investigation and advice, admonition and en- 
treaty, were the order of the day in England, while self-government made 
healthy gains in the colonies. 

The most significant documents in these volumes are the instructions to the 
British commissioners at Paris, September 3, 1719, the accounts relating to 
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the Spanish war and the peace of 1721, the papers pertaining to South Caro- 
lina, and a forty-page survey by the board of trade, September 8, 1721, on the 
government, Indian relations, trade, and industry of the mainland colonies. 


Curtis NETTELS 
University or WISCONSIN 





The transition in English historical writing, 1760-1830. By Tuomas 
Preston PEARDON, instructor in Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (“Studies in history, economics and public law,” No. 
CCCXC.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 340. 
$4.50. 

There is need of an able general account of eighteenth-century historiog- 
raphy, and Dr. Peardon has rendered useful service by preparing the ground 
for one segment of such a work His book is a description of the change ef- 
fected in England from the rationalist historical writing of the mid-eighteenth 
century to the romantic, nationalist, “scientific’’ historical writing of the nine- 
teenth century. The dates 1760 and 1830 are chosen somewhat arbitrarily, as 
indicating the peaks of influence of the two respective schools. 

The book, though not an exhaustive treatment of English historiography 
within these dates, is nevertheless a very comprehensive one. Almost every 
British historian (Irish and Scotch as well as English) of any importance who 
wrote within this period is described, regardless of the branch of history in 
which he wrote. Dr. Peardon endeavors to show that, amid much diversity 
in interests and methods and ideas, there was a waning of the cosmopolitan, 
artistic, conjectural, moralizing methods of the rationalists, and a slow emer- 
gence of a different set of methods and ideals, which had developed to ma- 
turity about 1830, emphasizing race and nationality, piety, the medieval 
past, and the importance of documents. The last, and one of the most in- 
teresting, chapters, entitled “The change in attitude towards the sources of 
national history,” gives an account of, first the private, and later the official, 
attempts to publish and house the British state records. The scandals of 
Caley and others are exposed; and the chapter is, all-in-all, a gloomy rec- 
ord of British lack of interest in their documents. 

Mr. Peardon has done his work well. He has examined personally all, or 
virtually all, of the histories described; he has enlivened his descriptions with 
biographical accounts of their authors; his work is well written and organized; 
and his numerous judgments display critical ability. He might have pointed 
out in footnotes that the tendency to discredit medieval civilization, though 
a characteristic of the rationalistic school of historians, was inherited from 
Renaissance and Reformation days; that prior to Pinkerton (pp. 145-47) 
J. G. Voss, Conyers Middleton, David Mallett, C. P. Duclos, and many oth- 
ers, had bespoken their “love of truth” and interest in “scientific” history; 
that Spanheim and Mabillon anticipated Pinkerton’s stress on medals (p. 147) 
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as historical sources; that repercussions of the quarrel of “‘the ancients and 
the moderns” flared up many times in this period. Moreover, the author has 
failed to make use of the many books and essays on historical method which 
appeared in this period. These criticisms, however, are trivial; and the author 
is to be commended for having written an able work which will be of service to 
students of nationalism, romanticism, and historiography. 


Sueispy T. McCioy 
Duke UNIVERSITY 





Social reformers. Adam Smith to John Dewey. Edited by Donan O. 
Waaener, Pu.D., instructor in history, New York University. 
With a foreword by Cartton J. H. Hayes, professor of history, 
Columbia University. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. xvii+ 
749. $3.25. 


The present widespread experimentation with various forms of social con- 
trol gives Dr. Wagner’s selection of the leading ideas of prominent social re- 
formers a distinct pertinence. Clearly, the revolutionary projects under way 
in the United States and Europe are founded upon social ideologies that have 
had an extensive historical background. Whatever form contemporary 
changes may take, social prophets and physicians have long since anticipated 
the crises preceding these changes and have prescribed divers remedies. That 
these remedies have often been postponed does not lessen their validity, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that many specialists are now reiterating what so- 
cial reformers have been saying for many years. 

Tentatively, Mr. Wagner has classified his writers under such convenient 
and unfortunately deceptive labels as “liberals,” “‘socialists,”’ “‘syndicalists,” 
“anarchists,” “communists,” “fascists,” and critics of society who do not 
quite conform to any particular tag. He himself, however, would be the first 
to admit that in many cases the label endows a social reformer with a sys- 
tematic and logically consistent doctrine that is plainly absent from the man’s 
writings. Some exponents of these various brands of thought, as Mr. Wagner 
says, choose themselves, and indeed he could hardly avoid including Adam 
Smith, Fourier, Marx, and Henry George. On the other hand, he is to be con- 
gratulated for giving us the ideas of Adolph Wagner, who contributed a great 
deal to Bismarckian socialism, of Sismondi, and of Alfred Rocco, the exponent 
of fascism. 

The editor’s share in this book is easily underestimated, for his own words 
are limited to brief introductory remarks concerning the writers whom he has 
chosen. In this connection he has related the necessary biographical facts and 
at the same time has placed the ideas of each writer against the background 
of his own era. By doing this, Mr. Wagner has avoided the impression often 
conveyed by books dealing with ideas that theorists merely engage in the 
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Laputan practice of extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers and of projecting 
their ideas in a vacuum rather than being conditioned by their own environ- 
ment. In addition to these introductory comments, however, Mr. Wagner has 
contributed much thoughtful labor in the selection of the excerpts from these 
thirty-four reformers and in the presentation of the essential core of the 
writer’s ideas, even though the extracts sometimes illustrate inconsistencies 
in the theorists’ position. The selections are long enough to be valuable and 
brief enough to be practical. While many readers will undoubtedly feel that 
the volume is incomplete without this or that writer, they may find difficulty 
in drawing up a satisfactory list for themselves. Admitting his heavy repre- 
sentation from the British Isles, Mr. Wagner has otherwise been catholic in 
his choice, including among his social reformers men from half a dozen coun- 
tries and from all grades in society. In consequence he has turned out a well- 
rounded and integrated source book of social ideas and ideals. 


CuHar_es F. MvuLuettr 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 





British colonial government after the American Revolution, 1782-1820. 
By Heven Tart Mannina, dean of Bryn Mawr College. (“Yale 
historical publications, miscellany,” Vol. XXVI.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1933. Pp. 568. $4.00. 


To Englishmen, in 1783, the American Revolution indicated that parlia- 
mentary government of colonial dependencies was not only a failure but also 
the surest manner by which a breach would be most apt to occur in the rela- 
tions of colonies to the mother-country. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the period from 1783 to 1820 was pre-eminently an era of prerogative govern- 
ment in the colonial world. The law officers of the crown and the principal 
secretaries of state understood that, in point of law, the power of the crown 
over dependent territories was absolute, except in so far as self-denying grants 
by the king or acts of parliament restricted prerogative powers. Thus, in the 
settled colonies remaining from the old empire, the king could not revoke 
powers and rights once granted nor grant new powers contrary to the estab- 
lished constitution. Consequently, the secretaries of state not only recognized 
the colonial assemblies as possessing full legal powers as a fundamental part 
of the constitution, but they supported the assemblies in their disputes with 
the governors. This was a veritable revolution in colonial administration. 

On the other hand, in the conquered colonies in the West Indies and in the 
East, the ministers were careful to provide that the crown did not divest itself 
of powers, that there were no local assemblies, and that government should be 
directly responsible to the secretary of state charged with the supervision of the 
colonies. If the blessings of a British constitution were denied to the new em- 
pire, the benefits of the continuance of the pre-conquest local laws, customs, 
and religion were preserved for non-British subjects No mistake such as that 
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made in Canada in attempting to fuse French and English law was repeated 
in the empire won during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. 

In matters of trade, significant measures were adopted to facilitate, within 
the system of the navigation acts, the expansion of British industry. Free 
ports in the West Indies, established for the convenience of British exporters 
and Spanish smugglers, provided a new market for manufactured goods, a 
new source of raw materials for English factories, and a stimulus to shipping, 
to the value of millions of pounds sterling annually. Similarly, the ports of 
the maritime provinces in North America were made the distributing point for 
British and colonial goods in the American trade. Thereby, England gained a 
great market and retained for her own shipping the carrying profits of ocean 
voyages. In 1820, the free port policy was extended to Cape Town and Mauriti- 
us, with this difference, that the trade was legal and based on reciprocity 
with other nations. The admission that co-operation with, not exclusion of, 
the merchant marines of other countries would advance mercantile interests 
stands as a landmark in British economic history. 

Colonial trade and politics became, after 1815, the subject of parliamentary 
notice. It fell to the rising colonial office under Lord Bathurst and Henry 
Goulburn to stand between the colonies and parliament. Bathurst and Goul- 
burn not only established a real colonial office but wisely moderated parlia- 
mentary action so that nothing rash was done. However, to prevent the enact- 
ment of Wilberforce’s bill for the registration of slaves, Bathurst, with the 
sanction of Lord Castlereagh, threatened the West Indian legislatures with 
parliamentary action in order to secure acceptable registry statutes to appease 
the anti-slavery party in parliament. This action was a direct blow to repre- 
sentative institutions in the colonies, and marks the beginning of effective 
supervision, by the colonial office, over the internal affairs of the settled 
colonies. Likewise, parliamentary pressure forced the appointment of John 
Bigge as the first royal commissioner sent to the colonies. His investigation of 
the scandals of the Macquarie administration in Australia led to the parlia- 
mentary act of 1823 establishing the first constitution of Australia. The era 
ends with the imperial legislature asserting its right to determine colonial con- 


stitutions. 
CHARLES F. STRONG 
Monmoovth, ILLINOIS 





The making of Roumania: a study of an international problem, 1856- 
1866. By T. W. Rixer, B.Lirr. Oxon, professor of modern Euro- 
pean history in the University of Texas. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Pp. viiit+592. $7.00. 

The circumstances surrounding the achievement of Rumanian unity have 
been too long neglected by historians; yet this proved to be the thorniest 
problem of liquidation confronting the powers after the Crimean War, and, 
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after having been postponed and left to special commissions, it caused pro- 
longed friction in Europe and very nearly provoked a general conflict. Its 
neglect is admirably illustrated by the fact that Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, in 
his brilliant biography of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, only devotes 2 pages to 
the Rumanian dispute, though the réle of his hero in it was of capital impor- 
tance and might well serve as a revelation of his general diplomatic methods. 
The somewhat haphazard and, of course, one-sided revelations contained in 
Trois années de la question d’Orient (selected papers of the French statesman 
Thouvenel, Stratford’s colleague at the Porte in 1856-57) seem to have passed 
almost unnoticed. More important were the documents contained in Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell’s Life of Lord Clarendon, but this only appeared on the eve of 
the Great War and had presumably not yet been assimilated by historians, 
when their attention was diverted to other spheres. The first serious attempt 
to tell the story was made by Mr. W. G. East in The union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia—very successfully, though on rather too exclusively diplomatic 
lines, and only for the three years following the Crimean War. 

Mr. Riker’s narrative is fuller and broader and utilizes French, as well as 
British and Austrian, sources; but even he now and then lays more stress on 
the diplomatic than on the national aspect of the question. What still re- 
mains for someone to do is to explore fully the personal réle of Napoleon III 
in the Rumanian question; and the jealously guarded Bratianu papers may 
also have some surprises in store for us. For instance, it is not yet quite clear 
how far Bratianu had obtained the sanction of the Emperor for the candi- 
dature of Charles of Hohenzollern, before he visited the prince and his father 
at Diisseldorf; and even M. Paul Henry’s interesting L’abdication du Prince 
Cuza (which appeared when Mr. Riker’s book was already in the press and 
which contains much hitherto unprinted material) leaves the mystery un- 
solved. Another interesting aspect of the Rumanian problem which still re- 
quires to be explored is the relationship between the Rumanian and Hun- 
garian exiles in the period between 1848 and 1867, and the part which that re- 
lationship sometimes played in the calculations of Paris, Turin, Belgrade, and 
Bucarest, and latterly even Berlin. Kossuth’s réle in all this is still really only 
known from his own Schriften aus der Emigration, which are very inadequate 
and much too incomplete, even for the limited period of which they treat, to 
rank as real memoirs. 

Professor Riker’s treatment of the famous Anglo-French compromise 
reached at Osborne on August, 1857, is distinctly cautious and rests on the 
justifiable assumption that the full facts were never put on paper and that it 
was perhaps not intended by either side as quite definitive. But unfortunately 
he rather slurs over the parallel action at Constantinople—culminating in the 
diplomatic rupture between the Porte and the four powers, and therefore the 
full gravity of the situation between France and Britain is not brought home 
to the reader. It may well be that he thinks that Mr. East has already given 
an adequate account of these events; but they are essential to any narrative, 
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especially to one on so large a scale as Mr. Riker’s. On the other hand, he 
gives numerous judicious and enlightening extracts from hitherto unpublished 
material which throw fresh light upon Palmerston’s Turkish illusions and the 
grave risks that Stratford was prepared to take in his personal duel with an 
allied ambassador. On May 25, 1857, Stratford wrote to Clarendon of the 
grand vizier, Reshid Pasha: “His fear of France is quite puerile. It is only 
by acting like a bully that I can at all keep him up to the mark” (p. 105); and 
again on July 22: “If Thouvenel be not curbed, he will ride roughshod over 
the whole of us” (p. 123). Clarendon reproved his insubordinate ambassador 
and admitted to Persigny: “If a question like this should enkindle a war in the 
world, never could History believe in so slight a cause for events so great’ 
(July 31 [p. 128]). But only four days later the intractable Palmerston told 
Persigny, “We are ready for any eventualities, however painful.” It was at 
this moment, as we already know from Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the 
Prince Consort, that Napoleon refused to read any more of Palmerston’s let- 
ters. Never was any royal meeting more providential than that of Osborne, 
but Stratford continued virtually to defy his chief till the end of August and 
drew down upon himself a reprimand such as few foreign secretaries have had to 
administer. Yet the glamour of the “Great Eltchi’”’ still seems to overawe the 
modern historian, and there is but faint condemnation for his escapades. Mr. 
Riker steers a middle course but gives the essential quotations. 

While Mr. East’s volume ends with the union of the two Principalities, Mr. 
Riker at this point has still 350 pages to come. These cover the whole reign 
of Alexander Cuza and the final election of a foreign prince in 1866. His inter- 
pretation of Cuza is convincing and scrupulously fair; he does not hesitate to 
describe the double election as “‘a striking manifestation of spiritual forces.” 
But Cuza “was at best severely handicapped in his opportunities for choosing 
the right sort of ministers”: on the one side stood his old boyar enemies; on the 
other a hasty, declamatory and inexperienced Left which was personally anti- 
pathetic to him; and he lacked the moral earnestness or loftiness of character 
which alone could have carried him through. Bulwer wrote of him to Russell 
as “‘a man above the common, and with a mind which seems likely to improve 
by responsibility and experience” (p. 303); but Bulwer was no sure judge of 
men, and Cuza, though he remains enshrined in the memory of the masses for 
his epochmaking initiation of land reform, was not a clear political thinker and 
made himself, in the long run, quite impossible by his pinch-beck imitation of 
Napoleon III, aggravated by private scandals too grave even for a country 
whose standards were as low as Rumania’s in the sixties. 

There are a certain number of misprints and minor errors. For instance, 
Bukovina became Austrian in 1775, not 1779. The Convention of Akermann 
was in 1826, not 1827: and it, not Adrianople in 1829, ended “economic servi- 
tude.” Vogorides was the son of the Prince of Samos, not of a former hos- 
podar (p. 89), and a Phanariot Greek, not a Bulgarian. Marshal Pélissier was 
Duke, not Count, of Malakoff (p. 170). It is misleading to say that there were 
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“more than 14 million Roumanians in Hungary” in 1859, for there were al- 
ready over 2} million in 1856. On page 125 “ballots” should be “voting pa- 
pers.” The transcription of Rumanian names is not very consistent (Balscha, 
Philippesco, etc.), and ““Romanic”’ (p. 8) is surely not allowable. There are 
occasional doubtful phrases, such as “not improbably true’’ (p. 286) and “‘to 
escape a misstep.” But these are altogether minor blemishes, and Mr. Riker 
is to be sincerely congratulated upon a work of solid and original research, 


resting on sound judgment and immense industry. 
R. W. Seron-Watson 


University OF LONDON 





L’empire égyptien sous Ismail et Vingérence anglo-francaise (1864- 
1879). By M. Sasry. Paris: Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
1933. Pp. 571. Fr. 75. 

The second volume in M. Sabry’s series on the history of Egypt in the 
nineteenth century bears the subtitle: “Episode de la question d’Afrique.” 
Nearly one-third of his ponderous work deals with the problem of Egyptian 
expansion in Africa. On the evidence of foreign travelers and of unpublished 
Egyptian reports, M. Sabry draws an idyllic picture of Egyptian conquest 
and administration in Somaliland. This he contrasts with the maleficent 
activity of Baker and Gordon in Equatorial Africa. Egypt’s permanent con- 
trol of Central Africa required, not only the occupation of Albert and Victoria 
Nyanza, but an exit to the east coast through Uganda. According to M. 
Sabry, Ismail’s logical ambition to occupy these vast areas was thwarted by a 
deep-laid plot, in which Gordon, at the behest of the English government and 
in violation of the Khedive’s trust, renounced the strong Egyptian claim to 
Uganda and evacuated the great lakes (pp. 486-99). Similarly, Gordon’s 
maladministration of the Sudan was part of a far-reaching conspiracy. The 
English insistence on his appointment as governor and on the suppression of 
the slave-trade was directed toward undermining the Egyptian hold on the 
Sudan. In the African part of his study M. Sabry has shed much light on 
difficult problems, although most readers will still await more concrete proofs 
before accepting his extreme interpretation of British policy. 

The greater part of M. Sabry’s book deals with the history of Egypt proper 
between 1849 and 1879. The hundred pages devoted to the reigns of Abbas 
and Said excel in clarity and organization. The work as a whole loses in unity 
by treating of the same general problems in widely scattered chapters. For 
instance, the working of the capitulations is handled separately for the periods 
1849-63 and 1863-79; whereas it could advantageously have been taken up as 
a whole. The evident haste with which this work has been compiled has marred 
its usefulness. Many additional works dealing with important phases of this 
problem could have been consulted with profit. In discussing England’s atti- 
tude toward the Suez Canal, the author has neglected the useful material 
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contained in Percy Fitzgerald’s The great canal at Suez (London, 1876), and 
in G. C. Thompson’s Public opinion and Lord Beaconsfield, 1875-1880 (Lon- 
don, 1886); for the Goschen mission Arthur D. Elliot’s Life of George Joachim 
Goschen (London, 1911) might have been consulted, to mention only three of 
the many gaps. The account of the development of Egyptian public opinion 
is very sketchy, and the reader must go back to M. Sabry’s own Genése de 
Pesprit national égyptien, 1863-1882 (Paris, 1924). Perhaps the author’s en- 
cyclopedic, but chaotic method of composition is at its worst in unraveling the 
tangled skein of Egyptian and European policy between 1876 and 1879. He 
offers no satisfactory explanation for the change in Nubar Pasha’s attitude 
from that of “champion de l’opposition contre l’ingérence étrangére” (p. 169) 
to that of advocate for the British occupation and protectorate (p. 347). It is 
surely unreasonable to assert that Ismail’s greatest mistake was in leaning on 
England and France and rejecting the proffered aid of Austria and Russia in 
1876. On the other hand, new archival materials suggest that as early as 
March, 1878, Baring expected the report of the commission of inquiry to result 
in Ismail’s deposition (p. 194), and that in May, 1879, Vivian, British consul 
general, favored giving Sherif Pasha’s ministry a fair trial (p. 362-64). In 
accusing Bismarck of wishing, by his protest of May 18, 1879, to create an 
Anglo-French Schleswig-Holstein (p. 367), the author again exhibits the fal- 
lacy of treating the Egyptian question apart from its European context. For 
Bismarck’s policy he would have done well to refer to the excellent work of 
Mathilde Kleine, Deutschland und die dgyptische Frage, 1875-1890. 

M. Sabry is to be congratulated on having made use throughout his new 
volume of valuable materials from the English, French, Egyptian, and Ameri- 
can archives. These inédits will certainly be consulted with gratitude by the 
student of the Egyptian question. M.Sabry’s compendious volume, however, 
will neither rehabilitate Khedive Ismail nor stand as a definitive account of 
the question and period which he has treated so copiously. 


Puiurpe E. Mosety 
Union CoLLeGEe 





The struggle for South Africa 1875-1899. A study in economic imperial- 
ism. By Reoarnatp Ivan Loveti, Px.D. New York: Macmillan, 
1934. Pp. xv+438. $4.00. 


This study has been carried on and published with the aid of the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard University and Radcliffe College. It is a 
study in European expansion during the great period of imperialism when 
buoyant national states were carving out for themselves huge empires from 
the backward regions of the earth. The author not only attempts to account 
for the policies and achievements in South Africa but also to relate them to the 
larger problems of international politics in Europe. 

Following an introductory chapter in which the relationships of Boer and 
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Briton prior to 1881 are traced, the story broadens through the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the eighties and nineties to its dénouement in the Boer War. In 
this story the life of Cecil Rhodes is of major importance. The author believes 
that this empire-builder, although “lauded to idolatry by injudicious apolo- 
gists,” was a man of “distorted dreams and violent action,” yet “personally 
resisted .. . . the corrupting influence of wealth and power’’ (p. 426). His 
policy toward the Dutch from 1885 to 1895 is explained as having the purpose 
to “broaden South African politics by weaning the Cape Dutch and their 
leader, Hofmeyer, away from the narrow provincialism of President Kruger.” 
Rhodes “sought to convert them to a sublimated superracial nationalism, to 
a colonial imperialism within the British Empire” (p. 114). In his attitude 
toward the Boer republics, Rhodes insisted that he was not pro-Dutch in 
sympathy but considered his policy the “best mode of checking the expansion 
of the Boer Republics into the interior.” “The only solution I can see,” he 
said, “‘is to enclose them by the Cape Colony . . . . and my instructions have 
been that after asserting British supremacy the course desired was colonial 
annexation ....” (p. 114). The attitude of Rhodes toward the imperial fac- 
tor is illustrated by a letter to Lord Harris in which he spoke of the large cost 
of a crown colony in Bechuanaland. He thought the British public “might 
get sick of it and clear out,” and then the protectorate would “drift back 
to the Transvaal” (pp. 114-15). Rhodes believed in ““‘Dominionism”’ which 
can “co-exist with an hysterical lust for expansion” and these two kinds of 
imperialism “‘clearly co-existed in the mind of Cecil Rhodes, with Jingoism 
predominant in the evil years after 1896” (p. 425). 

In this study the thread of Anglo-German relations is of primary impor- 
tance. The author traces and analyzes the two major conflicts of 1884-85 and 
1894-96. He attempts to account for the policies pursued and assesses the 
results and effects obtained. 

This book reveals a wide range of reading and study of the available 
sources. It is written from the humanitarian viewpoint of a Gladstonian lib- 
eral, although the author believes there is a case for British imperialism in 
South Africa. Impartiality is shown in the interpretation of international 
conflicts.. The book is interesting, although the style is somewhat involved. 

Raymonp W. Bix.Ler 
ASHLAND COLLEGE 





Austro-German diplomatic relations, 1908-1914. By Oswatp HENry 
WEDEL, associate professor of history, University of Arizona. Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. 
Vili+233. $3.00. 

By an all-too-common rule, Austrian policy has been surveyed and judged 
from the special perspective of Berlin, or from still more remote standpoints 
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in western Europe. The complications along the Danube were thoroughly 
unwelcome in those quarters, and contemporary history has commonly re- 
flected the mood of impatience and irritation aroused by what seemed gratui- 
tous disturbances of the peace of Europe. Dr. Wedel has dealt with these as 
an integral part of the general problem and has taken the Danube as a central 
point of perspective: France, England and Russia, in fact, fade into a misty 
and remote horizon. His rather overdetailed narrative offers many points 
which readers may query on one ground or another, but it has one marked 
quality: In all the crises from 1908 onward he seeks out a rational and sane 
basis for the turns of Austrian policy, instead of exploiting it as a general 
scapegoat. This is a welcome innovation. Aehrenthal is treated with unusual 
fairness, and a wholly new conception of Berchtold is brought forward. 

Berchtold deserves more than casual mention because he has been a much misunder- 
stood man. He came to power at a critical period; the problems he encountered were 
not of his own making, yet they called loudly for solution. .. . . At any rate, he cannot 
rightly be charged with indolence, as he has been. The Austrian documentary collec- 
tion covering his years in office shows him to have been a tremendously hard worker. 
There are more drafts in the Austrian archives from his hand than from any other man 
since Metternich. His policies do not lack consistency, nor do they betray a lack of 
will. Contrary to the usual opinion held about him, he knew what he wanted, and dur- 
ing the two years preceding the outbreak of the World War he definitely moved in one 
direction. It is true he often hesitated, but only in regard to method; there is no evi- 
dence of a change of policy. 


These are sound points, and they mark a clear-cut advance from the con- 
ventional treadmill. What Berchtold wanted, however, was “freedom of ac- 
tion” in the Balkans: the possession of a formidable diplomatic instrument 
without clear aims in view in terms of practical national policy. His consis- 
tency was rather like the careful progress of a trooper jealously clasping to his 
bosom a sword forty feet long. 

Count Berchtold’s difficulty lay in having to cope by means of purely 
diplomatic weapons with problems which, primarily, were not diplomatic. 
Alike in racial, political, and economic issues, Austria’s position in regard to 
Serbia and Rumania was primarily under the control of the Hungarian par- 
liament, over which Berchtold had hardly more control than over Senator 
La Follette. The “policy” forced on the Ballplatz was a struggle against the con- 
sequences of a course of action already carried through at Budapest. Dealing 
only with these diplomatic efforts, the book sets forth an intricate pattern, 
woven, so to speak, around an inner vacuum: one has at times the impression 
of a busy and bustling Europe inhabited only by a population of diplomats. 

Long before 1914, Germany’s interest in the regions across the Danube 
rested on things much more tangible than the obligations of the Alliance; and 
a return to the “Bismarckian interpretation” would not have cleared away the 
substantial issues dividing Germany and Russia. But if inadequate in these 
respects the author’s approach expresses accurately the course followed by 
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the foreign ministry at Vienna. One regrets that more space was not devoted 
to the new material offered by the published Austrian documents—all the 
more so in view of the unusual grasp of them shown by Mr. Wedel’s article in 
the Journal, III (1931), 84-107. That article and his book, together, open the 
way for a reconsideration of an important phase of the last years before 


Sarayevo. 
T. H. THomas 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





War memoirs of David Lloyd George. Vol. I, 1914-1915; Vol. II, 1915- 
1916. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1933. Pp. 469, 449. $4.00 each. 


Bernhard von Biilow enjoyed a considerable reputation until, by the pub- 
lication of his memoirs, he “‘committed suicide after his death” (as William II 
is reported to have said). Mr. Lloyd George retired under something of a 
cloud and may well rehabilitate himself in the general estimation if the suc- 
ceeding volumes of his reminiscences are as revealing as the first two. As an 
active politician, Mr. Lloyd George has never hesitated to indulge pretty free- 
ly in personalities, but his book is written without bitterness and in a matter- 
of-fact tone which disarms criticism. Of Asquith as a peace minister he speaks 
with the highest respect and admiration, criticizing only the increasing inabil- 
ity of Asquith to decide between courses or to get things done in war time. 
Strong Liberal that he has always been, Mr. Lloyd George admired most three 
Conservatives—Balfour, Bonar Law, and Lord Carson. The strongest criti- 
cisms are directed against Sir Edward Grey, and even the staunchest admirers 
of the foreign secretary will have to admit with Mr. Lloyd George that Grey 
was insular, that in the crisis of 1914 he lacked a certain resolution, and that 
during the war his diplomacy was often fumbling. What Mr. Lloyd George 
has to say about his associates, illuminating as it is, is, however, of less im- 
portance than his exposition of British action in the first two years of the war. 

On the origins of the war, Mr. Lloyd George has little to say, no doubt 
because the cabinet knew little of Grey’s policy. His most piquant con- 
tribution is a remark of Rosebery to himself on April 8, 1904, that he 
(Rosebery) was not pleased with the Anglo-French Entente: “It means war 
with Germany in the end!” (I, 1). Against the men of July, 1914, he brings 
“a verdict of manslaughter rather than of murder” (I, 55), except “the 
foolish Berchtold” (I, 52). When William II returned from Norway and 
“realised that he might be involved in a great European struggle, he visibly 
shrank from the prospect, but he had not the strength to countermand his 
orders” (I, 54). 

The two great achievements recorded in these volumes were the handling 
of the financial crisis produced by the outbreak of the war (I, 90-111) and the 
fight for munitions (I, 112-87; II, 17-109). Although American readers may 
find the details of the latter story somewhat fatiguing, they may well reflect 
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upon the extraordinary picture of red tape in the British war office which Mr. 
Lloyd George had to cut before he could get ahead with the production of 
munitions. The “brass hats” insisted upon obtaining munitions only from the 
few factories which had supplied them before the war. They long resisted the 
substitution of high explosive for shrapnel, and tried to keep the control of 
design in their own hands. Their estimates invariably fell short of needs, and 
Kitchener actually lamented the expenditure of shells at Neuve-Chapelle. 
Mr. Lloyd George ruthlessly defied the myrmidons. Two illustrations must 
suffice: Kitchener thought four machine guns per battalion sufficient, and all 
above that number a “luxury”; the Germans used sixteen per battalion. 
Mr. Lloyd George ordered thirty-two and later sixty-four. He also ordered 
1,000 Stokes guns over the protests of the war office. Mr. Lloyd George does 
not conceal his opinion that Kitchener, apart from his realization that the war 
would be long, was not the man for his job, especially in the last months of his 
life. Incidentally, Mr. Lloyd George was scheduled to accompany Kitchener 
to Russia, but remained behind, at Asquith’s request, to deal with Ireland. 

As early as January, 1915, Mr. Lloyd George began to be concerned by the 
course of the war, for he then concluded that a stalemate had been reached on 
the western front. If the Allies were to win, they must strike at their enemies 
in a more vulnerable spot; and he suggested Salonika. For the next two years 
he never swerved from this strategic conception. He believed that a united 
and resolute diplomacy could bring the Balkan states to the Allied side. 
When that failed to happen, he urged that the force sent to Salonika should be 
adequate in both men and munitions for offensive action of a larger scale. 
Nevertheless, to the end of 1916, he could not prevail against what he pic- 
turesquely calls “the billy-goat tactics” of the British and French generals, 
who refused to think except in terms of the western front. It will be extremely 
interesting to learn what Mr. Lloyd George did, or tried to do, when he mount- 
ed to supreme power. 

On the cabinet crisis of December, 1916, he writes with restraint (II, 385- 
407). He insists that he did not wish to be prime minister, because he feared 
the Conservative opposition; he was “sent for’ on the advice of Bonar Law. 
He wished Asquith to continue in office, but the latter repudiated an agree- 
ment reached on December 3 without consulting Lloyd George. All the mem- 
bers of the First Coalition were ready to serve under Balfour except Asquith. 
The version of events here given is certainly different from that offered by 
Asquith’s friends. 

Not the least valuable contribution of the book are three memoranda on 
peace prepared in the summer and autumn of 1916 by Sir William Robertson, 
chief of the general staff, Lord Lansdowne, and Balfour. All agreed that 
fundamental territorial changes were necessary for the future peace of the 
world, that the Germans had won the war to date, and that the victory of the 
Allies was uncertain or indefinitely distant. Nevertheless, the decision of the 
government was against entering upon negotiations for peace if an opportu- 
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nity offered. No one took this position more firmly than Mr. Lloyd George, and 
his aim in overthrowing the Asquith cabinet was to prosecute the war more 
effectively and thus avoid the necessity of a negotiated peace. This was the 
situation when the German peace offer and the American peace note were 
launched in December, 1916. How these were dealt with will be told in the 
next volume of the memoirs. 

Throughout his narrative Mr. Lloyd George is at pains to make clear that 
he consented to war reluctantly and only at the last minute because of Bel- 
gium. But once in it, he was determined to win, even at the temporary sacri- 
fice of Liberal convictions. Thus he was an early advocate of conscription. 
But many of his party associates clung to their traditions. ““The men who 
won their admiration and trust were those leaders who proved the sincerity 
of their horror for war by waging it nervelessly” (II, 184). Or again: 

Our bane throughout those early periods of the war was the incurable tendency of a 
number of persons in high places to argue that measures vitally necessary for the 
success of our efforts could not, for some reason or other, be taken. Thus we were told 
that the outside firms could not learn to make munitions; that the finances of the coun- 
try could not stand the strain of our total effort; that the men needed for our army could 
not be spared from industry; that gunners could not be trained to operate our pro- 
gramme of big guns; that the country would not stand conscription; that volunteers 
would not fight beside pressed men, and so on. Every one of these arguments was 
falsified by the event [II, 170]. 


Mr. Lloyd George rightly compares himself with Mr. Britling. He “‘saw it 
through,” “the only official figure who went right through it from the declara- 


tion of war to the signing of peace” (I, vi). 
BEeRNADOTTE E. ScumitTtr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Poland. By Roman Dysosk1, Pu.D., professor of English literature 
in the University of Cracow. With a foreword by H. A. L. Fisuer, 
P.C., D.C.L. (“The modern world.””) New York: Scribner’s, 1933. 
Pp. 443. $5.00. 


This is a most enlightening and delightful book for those who would know 
how Poland of today looks from the inside. It is not history in the strict sense, 
but a survey of Poland’s present position and future possibilities in the light 
of her past. It is, moreover, a survey made by one of new Poland’s most in- 
formed, competent, and distinguished scholars; one, also, who knows the 
English-speaking world well and intimately and is uniquely fitted to interpret 
to that world his own so different people. 

The book begins with three chapters on Old Poland in which the writer (1) 
outlines briefly and incisively the most important phases of constitutional de- 
velopment and territorial conquest, by which the great Polish-Lithuanian 
empire evolved from the primitive Polish monarchy of the early middle ages; 
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(2) discusses those elements of weakness, both external and internal, in this 
great state, which contributed to an account for its fall; (3) sketches the life of 
the Poles under foreign rule and shows how the Great War led to the rebirth 
of the Polish state. 

Following these is a remarkable summary of the first ten years of new 
Poland’s life. It records how, in the midst of ruin and starvation, and of almost 
constant fighting against hostile neighbors, a people who had lived in three 
different empires under totally different conditions for a century and a half, 
were yet able to get together and rebuild their state and their civilization. 

The rest of the book—more than half of its four hundred pages—is devoted 
to a consideration in some detail of this process of rebuilding and of the prob- 
lems which confront Poland in the future. Emphasis is placed on the economic 
and cultural, rather than the political, sides of Poland’s development, both 
because they are far less known and because, in the opinion of the writer, 
it is precisely in these directions that new Poland has made most substantial 
and, in some ways, most astonishing progress. 

The final chapter, in which the writer makes his summary and gives his 
conclusions, is of particular interest. The Polish attitude toward Poland’s 
border problems, and especially toward the question of the ‘Polish Corridor,” 
the crux and center of most of them, is set forth in a few trenchant paragraphs. 
That these problems are not solved, that no real hope of a solution is in sight, 
and that Poland’s position between Germany on the one side and Russia on 
the other is so dangerous and uncertain as to menace her whole future, is 
freely and sadly recognized. So, also, are the dangers of her unsolved consti- 
tutional problem, and of her economic difficulties, great to begin with and 
enormously increased by the depression. 

But in spite of all these “dark realities” frankly faced, faith in Poland’s 
future burns bright and strong in every Polish breast. Poland has survived 
worse crises, why should she not survive this one? Every Pole “instinctively 
knows” and “never for a moment doubts” that she will! 


Juuia Swirt Orvis 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 





International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited by the IntER- 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF Historical Sciences. Third year, 1928. 
Fourth year, 1929. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. Pp. 459+ 
495. 

These two volumes appeared simultaneously about a year after the previ- 
ous volume, thus bearing out the editors’ promise to hasten the day when the 
work would be more nearly up to date. They hope to bring out two volumes 
this year and two more next year. With the appearance of the volume for 
1933 in the summer of 1935, they will have attained perhaps the maximum 
promptness that can be expected in a work of this sort. Their industry and its 
results are both highly commendable. 
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The volumes continue to grow in size, the number of entries for the four 
years being 4,908, 5,556, 5,820, 6,235; and the number of periodicals cited 
increased during those years from 900 to 1,900. The list of abbreviations 
used for these periodicals fills 78 pages. It would seem necessary to repeat this 
in each volume, but change of type and format should reduce its burden on the 
already bulky tome. It is difficult to understand why the year of publication 
should be repeated in each item when all (or nearly all) appear in the same 
year. Its omission (unless different from the year covered by the volume) 
would improve somewhat the already heavily numeraled pages. There are 
minor modifications in the outline but no radical changes from previous vol- 
umes. Several new sections (iconography, epigraphy, origins) appear in the 
volume for 1928, and a new general “Economic and social history”’ section in 
the volume for 1929. 

Beginning with the volume for 1928, the president of the board of editors 
is Professor J. H. Baxter, of St. Andrews. The quality of his leadership in the 
bibliographical word augurs well for the future of the work. The editing and 
printing continue to be carried out under the immediate direction of Pierre 
Caron of the Archives Nationales, who is secretary of the editorial board. 
There has been an increase in the number of contributors but not in the num- 
ber of countries represented. The American collaborators continue to be L. J. 
Ragatz and W. S. Holt. 

The inevitable statistician may pass many interesting hours with the vo- 
luminous indexes comparing historical output by countries and persons, and 
the relative interest in historical characters, subjects, and nations. Consider- 
ing the four volumes as a unit, Napoleon leads the field with 81 titles, nosing 
out Bismarck’s 77; but Germany’s protestant hero, whose four hundred and 
fiftieth birth-anniversary can still evoke religious revolt of historical signifi- 
cance, follows with 64. Capitalists will frown at the fourth and fifth places; 
Karl Marx, 61; Lenin, 48. Among the more prolific writers—at least judged 
by the number of particular items contributed—are three. The ubiquitous 
Henri See leads with 50, 23 of which appeared in 1926; Nicholas Jorga, after 
two perfectly reticent years ran up a total of 45 titles in 1928-29; and Bene- 


detto Croce contributed 37. 
CiypvE L. Grose 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





The Chinese periodical press, 1800-1912. By Roswe.u S. Britton. 
Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1933. Pp. 151. 24 plates. $3.00. 


This comprehensive survey is, as the author states, primarily a descriptive 
study. It is based to a large extent upon examination of the periodicals of the 
period, some 264 of which, mentioned in the work, are listed in an index. 

The indigenous Chinese news press dates, in its origins at least, to the 
T’ang dynasty. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the function of the 
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news press was dominated almost entirely by the imperial gazettes, there be- 
ing very little private enterprise in this respect. The expansion of the native 
press under foreign influence is sketched in this study, this influence being that 
of missionaries who published in Chinese, and of the foreign-language press 
of the port cities. Following these patterns to a large extent, with allowances 
for Chinese habits and preferences, the Chinese press had, by 1913, expanded 
to an estimated number of 487 periodicals, and by 1925 to 1,200. 

Important relations are indicated between the periodical press and the cur- 
rents of Chinese life of the period. Several chapters are devoted to the signifi- 
cance of the press in the political sphere, as an influence first for reform and 
then for revolution. In the latter connection it is stated (p. 121) that “in 
effect the entire new press during 1900-1911 was revolutionary.” As is pointed 
out, in this respect the effects of the Chinese press were premature, and this is 
one cause for the fact that the “republican” era has thus far been largely a 
matter of political anarchy. 

Other important factors in Chinese life which are touched on in this survey 
are the missionary enterprise as a vehicle for both religious and other cultural 
change, the relationship of the Chinese to the expansion of foreign business 
enterprise in their country, the assault on the classical literary language caused 
by the necessity for a widely understood medium of literary expression, and 
the general technical advance under foreign influence. On the whole, the rise 
of the Chinese press, thus ably described, may be taken as a further indication 
of the essentially democratic character pervading the present-day shift from 
the old Chinese civilization to a new one. For scholars in the field, the litera- 
ture here described should be a rich source of material for the analytical study 


of Chinese life during the important period involved. 
Davip Rowe 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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might well have added that the last of these points was predicated upon its predecessors. 
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the Mascall family. Fittingly enough, therefore, he made Leonard Mascall, the learned 
sixteenth-century occupant of the grange, the squire whose “‘days’”’ are fancifully por- 
trayed in The countryman’s jewel. The author paints vividly his scenes from the daily 
life of the squire, bringing into the picture, also, the latter’s beautiful and sprightly ward, 
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Florentine’s conceptions of a statesman. This she accomplishes in a manner that makes 
the great Tudor at least more understandable, if not more likeable. The book is written 
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in popular style, but is based on a well-selected bibliography of source material. Be- 
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